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Quiet- 


LPS THEM CONCENTRATE 
ON THE BIG JOB 
TO BE DONE LATER 





HE 


CELOTEX SOUND CONDITIONING 
is aiding high school classes in Aeronautics 


A“ OVER AMERICA, eager, alert high school 
boys are attending special courses in aero- 
nautics, higher mathematics, and other subjects 
calculated to prepare them for better service 
to their country. And in schools where Celotex 
Sound Conditioning has been installed, they 
are able to hear better—to concentrate more 


closely for the big job. 





SOUND COW DITIONING 


COPYRIGHT 1942. THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 


In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


E CELOTEX 


CORPORATION 


Your nearby Acousti-Celotex distributor has 
had wide experience in school acoustical prob- 
lems. His recommendations are available to 
you without obligation. When you buy sound 
conditioning from him, you are assured of 
(1) Proved engineering practice, (2) Uniforml) 
dependable acoustical materials, and (3) Guar- 


anteed results! Write today! 
















IT’S “KNOW-HOW” THAT COUNTS! 


In Syracuse, Albany, Buffalo, and Rochester, Collum 
Acoustical Co., Inc., brings to every installation the 
“know-how” that is typical of Celotex Sound Condi- 
tioning representatives all over America—the knowledge 
that comes from completing 1400 contracts in the past 
nine vears! 
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WEBER COSTELLO PRECISION AND SKILL WIN 


HISTORICAL 50-INCH GLOBE AWARD 


- - - and foremost recognition in 





Weber Costello World 


A new series just off the press and tailor- 
made for today’s world history teaching. 
Twelve large, beautiful and accurately pre- 
sented maps completely cover the develop- 
ment of western civilization, with emphasis 





History Maps 


on global world concepts. Regardless how 
many world history maps you now have, 
you will find in this series several maps 
which will prove to be invaluable addi- 


tions to your set. 


Reality Political-Physical Maps 


An outstanding combination of cartographic 
skill, modern lithography and competent 
authorship. This series incorporates innova- 
tions prompted by Edith Putnam Parker's 


Write for catalogs on “POLAR VIEW GLOBES, WORLD HISTORY MAPS 
and REALITY POLITICAL-PHYSICAL MAPS. 


long investigation of the use of maps in the 
classroom. This is the only set of maps on 
which continents are shown on the same 


scale of miles. 


Address Dept. NS-53. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers of: Hyloplate Blackboard, Costello Eraser, Alpha Chalk and Alpha Color Art Materials 
Publishers « CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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Maps and Globes for School Use! 


SIGNAL honor has come to Weber 
Costello Company ... the weighty 
responsibility of providing the War 
Department and the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services with an accurate basis 
for shaping world decisions. Historical 
as they are in import, these mammoth 
globes, prepared especially for Allied 
leaders, have a counterpart in the 
precise and authoritative Maps and 
Globes we regularly produce for 
everyday school use. 

The famous 50-inch Special Globes 
used by American Leaders, Prime 
Minister Churchill and the War De- 
partment are enlarged versions of 
the “POLAR VIEW WORLD GLOBE, 
a Weber Costello origination which, 
with the “* Great-Circle-Meter” makes 
it simple to trace and measure great- 
circle routes and to tell the difference 
in time between any two cities on the 
earth’s surface. The “*Great-Circle- 
Meter” also simplifies measurements 
of latitude and longitude. 





This photograph shows the®POLAR 
VIEW WORLD GLOBE with the 
“© Great-Circle-Meter" mounted on 
the horizon ring. Since the globe 
ball may be moved freely in any 
direction or be completely removed 
from the base and held in the hand 
for closer study, the tracing and 
measurement of great-circle routes 
is easily done. 


WEBER COSTELLO TRADE MARK 
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CREATED 


New American All-Wood 


Folding and Assembly Chairs 


and Universal Tables 


Your orders for durable, comfortable 
seating for classrooms, libraries, study 
halls, and cafeterias can be filled im- 
mediately. Here are chairs developed 
by American Seating Company in col- 
laboration with government engineers 
which will fully meet your school re- 
quirements. 

The No. 674 All-Service 
Wood Folding Chair has 
been adopted as a standard 
design by government pur- 


GRAND RAPIDS 





chasing authorities. Like the No. 613 
Assembly Chair it is sturdy, extremely 
comfortable and attractive. Used 
alone or in combination with the all- 
wood American Universal Table it 
provides a wide range of utility. This 
furniture of outstanding beauty and 
dependableness will meet 
every indoor use require- 
ment. Reasonably priced in 
relation to quality and many 
superior features. 


; 
MICHIGAN 


WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Nelaltiielaitig-ia Moh am lil-telig-W-\lell cola Mesias (ole) Mm Gill cas MM Rael} ololaieliloamelate 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Stadium Tere ilare| . 








Xe Chair backs and seats of formed 5 
ply resin-bonded hardwood, with 
selected face plies. 


Chair legs and stretchers of solid 
hardwood, with beading on edges 
of legs. 


+ 


yy No. 613 Assembly Chair furnished 
singly, or in sections of two and 
three for auditorium use. 


yy American Universal Tables of heavy 


cored ply construction with per- 
fectly joined hardwood protective 
framing. Rigid hardwood standards 
of surplus strength. Furnished in 
four table top sizes and five heights. 


xe All units are stained walnut color 
and durably finished for attractive 
long life. 


*¢ Metal parts are processed to resist 
rust and finished with baked enamel. 


¥& American quality and craftsmanship 
throughout. 
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W.P.B. RELAXES 


Schoolmen are joyful over a new 
comparatively high preference rating 
on most maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies and on capital 
equipment costing less than $100. 
(Story on page 66.) 


Good news also comes in Order M-26, 
permitting resumption of manufacture 
of playground equipment. 


TRANSPORTATION 

New “war” bicycles to a total of 
283,000 are available under recently 
liberalized rationing so as to permit 
children to get to school and workers 
to war plants. 


Meanwhile O.D.T. hopes to turn up 
several hundred thousand bicycles 
through a citizens’ campaign to bring 
out of attics and basements bicycles not 


being used. (Story on page 66.) 


To keep children in school this quar- 
ter, O.D.T. relaxed its rule regarding 
Certificates of War Necessity by per- 
mitting school bus operators to get 
supplemental gasoline allowances 
even though their applications were 
filed too late to meet the April 1 
deadline. 


A 30 hour course to assist women to 
qualify as school bus drivers is being 
offered by the War Council of New 
York State. 


CHILD CARE CENTERS 


Some 1000 war nurseries and child 
care centers to serve nearly 50,000 
children of working mothers have 
been approved by F.W.A. (Story on 
page 64; special portfolio beginning 
on page 32.) 

Inglewood, Calif., and Wichita, Kan., 


are the first two cities to have round- 
the-clock nursery schools. 


HEADLINES 


TEEN AGE WAR WORKERS 


San Francisco’s board of education 
is working with the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service to place junior and 
senior high school pupils in part-time 
work. It’s either that or losing many 
of the pupils entirely. Moreover, 
the area needs workers badly. 


Work permits for high school young- 
sters are skyrocketing in each of nine 
key cities surveyed by the Wall Street 
Journal. (Story on page 66.) 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


Schools owning 16 mm. sound movie 
projectors are asked by O.W.I. to put 
them to work during the summer 
for their country. Five ways in which 
school projectors can do a war-time 
job this summer are listed. (Story 
on page 70.) 


HISTORY QUIZ 


Senate, press and public began lambast- 
ing the schools following the New 
York Times’ history quiz given 7000 
college freshmen. Schoolmen spoke 
back, including Supt. Charles E. 
Greene of Denver. (Story on page 
68.) 


HITLER’S MATHEMATICIANS 


Are now America’s mathematicians. 
The International Education Board 
reports that the United States is now 
the mathematical center of the world, 
thanks to Nazi oppression. (Story 
on page 69.) 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICE 

The Committee on Educational Re- 
construction, having both lay and 
professional members and with State 
Department backing, votes to ask 
the United States to lead a move- 
ment for an International Education 
Office under United Nations’ spon- 
sorship. (Story on page 68.) 





CHASE PLAN 

Induction of a million school teachers 
into government service this summer 
to relieve the war manpower shortage 
is the program submitted to Paul V. 
McNutt by Francis S. Chase of Vir- 
ginia. The Chase plan would protect 
the schools from loss of teacher person- 
nel in the autumn. (Story on page 67.) 


GOVERNMENT FOODS 


F.D.A. is disposing of its stocks of 
rationed foods to schools at a flat 
amount of 8 points a pound except 
where the point value of the com- 
modity is less than that. (Story on 
page 66; article on page 54.) 


STUDEBAKER 

John W. Studebaker’s appointment as 
state commissioner of education of New 
Jersey was still awaiting senate approval 
when this issue went to press, accord- 
ing to a dispatch from Governor 
Charles Edison’s office. The post carries 
a $15,000 salary. Mr. Studebaker has 
not resigned as U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Only enough incandescent lighting 
fixtures are procurable to supply sub- 
standard rooms the use of which is 
necessary because of overcrowding, 
W.P.B. announces. Don’t ask for 
these fixtures except in cases of im- 
perative need, the schools and col- 
leges section requests. 


N.E.A. ASSEMBLY 


To take care of necessary business 
the Representative Assembly of the 
National Education Association will 
meet in Indianapolis, June 28 and 29. 
All general convention activities for 
the year are suspended. No exhibits 


will be held. 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 64. 
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HERES WHY 


ybe 
yome 
HYGIEIA 


DUSTLES$ CRAYONS 





HYGIEIA is DUSTLESS 


Chalk particles do one of three things—float, 
drop or stick. ‘“Soft’’ chalks float through the air, 
settle on clothing. furniture and floor. They are 
dusty. HYGIEIA is made of pure levigated chalk 
with a carefully selected binder. Its particles 
drop to the trough and classrooms remain prac- 
tically dust free. 


HYGIEIA preserves bDlack- 


boards 


There are no gritty. flinty impurities in HYGIEIA 
crayons that will injure the writing surface of 
your blackboards. HYGIEIA will actually IM- 
PROVE the surface of your boards. 


HYGIEIA leaves no “ghost 


marks” 


HYGIEIA erases completely. Inferior chalks fill 
im the pores of the boards. are difficult to erase. 
and eventually give the entire board a shiny. 
gray surface hard on pupils’ eyes. 


HYGIEIA is more ECO- 
NOMICAL 


It outlasts ordinary crayons, preserves the sur- 
face and prolongs the life of your blackboards. 


SEND FOR 
FREE 
BLACKBOARD 
BULLETIN! 











Contains valuable hints on 
the care and maintenance 
of blackboards. Send to 
Dept. N-5 for your copy 
Fi today! 
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Balopticon— Model B 


for 3 x 4 Slides 


Teaching ...in War and in Peace 


They’re looking at pictures today in schools—fac- 
tory training schools, engineering schools and in 
military camps. They are pictures projected by 
B&L Balopticons . . . large clear, brilliant pictures 
that permit the whole class to see and study at one 
time . . . that permit the instructor not only to 
point out and emphasize the important features of 
each, but also to utilize a wide variety of teaching 
material. Among these B&L Balopticons are models 
for standard size and 2 x 2 slides, color trans- 
arencies, photographs, opaque objects or actual 


Specimens ... the same Balopticons which serve 


the needs of peacetime education so well... 
another instance where B&L instruments of peace 
have taken their place beside the optical instru- 


ments of war which Bausch & Lomb produces. 


For work essential to Victory— 
Bausch & Lomb Instruments are 
available on priorities. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. * ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1853 


N AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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Basis for Elementary Promotion 

Question: What is the standard for promo- 
tion of pupils in the elementary school?— 
M.L., Tex. 

Answer: There is no generally ac- 
cepted standard for promotion of pupils 
in elementary schools. Policies regarding 
promotion include (1) periodic adjust- 
ment of children primarily by groups 
with consideration of some degree of 
homogeneity, (2) frequent readjustment 
of individuals and groups to approxi- 
mate homogeneity, (3) promotion ac- 
cording to achievement in each basic 
subject and (4) promotion by chrono- 
logical age irrespective of achievement. 

In planning for some type of promo- 
tion to maintain Homogeneous grouping, 
administrators tend to follow a_ policy 
of considering the factors involved in 
chronological age, social age, mental age 
and achievement. The use of scientifi- 
cally constructed mental and _ achieve- 
ment tests, recognition of established 
standards and norms for these tests and 
deference to teachers’ judgment are in- 
cluded in accepted policies for promo- 
tion of elementary school children. 
Any sound policy must include con- 
sideration of (1) the pupil’s needs, (2) 
the effect of his present development on 
the progress of all others in a group 
and their effect on his progress, (3) 
conditions and facilities pertinent to the 
pupil’s complete adjustment and (4) 
essential modification of curriculum, 
teaching and organization to meet his 
various needs.—GeorceE C. Kyte. 


Removing Paint 

Question: How can paint be removed from 
sandstone ?7—E.F.A., Mo. 

Answer: If there is a considerable 
area from which the paint is to be re- 
moved, it should be removed by sand- 
blasting the stone. Competent mechan- 
ics are necessary so as not to disfigure 
the surface or design of the sandstone. 

If this stone was painted to cover dirt 
or discoloration and to improve appear- 
ance, it is advisable to apply a good 
grade of transparent water repellent to 
the cleaned surface to seal the pores and 
preserve appearance. 

If the paint is in spots or small areas, 
it can be removed with a _painter’s 
scraper, putty knife or other similar tool. 
Spots from which paint has been scraped 
should be ground with a coarse car- 
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The places 


borundum stone (brick). 
ground will stand out clean, but if they 
are on the exterior of the building they 
will soon weather and will not be no- 


ticeable. If the spots are on the in- 
terior of the building, the individual 
stones or the entire area, depending on 
extent, should be washed. This will 
blend the spots that were ground with 
the original and adjoining areas.—E. H. 
St. ONGE. 


Protecting Bicycles 


Question: How can we keep boys from tam- 
pering with bicycles that do not belong to 
them, stealing parts and so forth?—R.S.H., 
Calif. 


Answer: We have found that one of 
the most effective ways of protecting 
bicycles is to set up special reservations 
for bicycle parking. This space should 
be so located that regular playgrounds 
are not close to it; then anyone tamper- 
ing with the bicycles is conspicuous. 

A further precaution that is working 
well is having student patrols direct the 
bicycle trafic and parking. The effec- 
tiveness of all control programs depends 
upon character and safety work in the 
classrooms.—Miiarp D. Be xt. 


Handling Absence, Tardiness 


Question: How do schools generally handle 
absence and tardiness? What disposition is 


made in a case of truancy or continued tardi- 
ness?—M.L., Tex. 


Answer: Your question covers the 
United States but must be answered by 
reference to both law and practice in the 
48 states. Consequently, there are at least 
48 answers. Texas differs from Maine, 
Michigan and other states. Some states 
provide for suspension or expulsion from 
school for continued willful absence or 
continued truancy. Other states main- 
tain that the education of the child is 
the important task and bring court pro- 
ceedings against parents for willful neg- 
lect or against the child under statutes 
covering juvenile delinquency. 

Our own suggestion is that each of 
these cases you encounter be investigated 
thoroughly from a sociologic, psycho- 
logic, physiologic and educational aspect 
so that true causes may be determined. 
Sometimes the home, sometimes eco- 
nomic conditions and frequently the 
school is at fault. Blanket remedies with- 
out knowledge of the disease constitute 
poor procedure.—A. B. M. 


What Material for Stage Curtains? 

Question: What kind of cloth is best adapted 
to homemade stage curtains when money avail- 
able is the deciding factor in having or not 
having curtains?—P.M.K., Minn. 

ANsweEr: Various types of heavy cot- 
ton materials are available at moderate 
cost. These come in neutral shades, tex- 
tured in basket weave or ribbed effects, 
and are decorative and practical. Ob- 
viously, the fabric must be heavy enough 
to provide proper opacity and to hang 
gracefully. Because of the necessity for 
providing sufficient fullness and opacity, 
the cost will not be negligible. Further- 
more, it should be remembered that 
cheap fabrics frequently prove to be the 
most expensive.—R. P. S. 


Treating Concrete Floors 


Question: What is the accepted way of 
treating concrete floors (new) in shower rooms 
and bleachers? They have not been colored 
or touched in any way but we want to facilitate 
cleaning and avoid water spotting.—P.M.K., 
Minn. 

Answer: The best treatment, we un- 
derstand, is through the use of sodium 
silicate. We called the Portland Cement 
Association for its official recommenda- 
tion on shower room floors and one of 
its authorities has taken your name and 
is writing you direct—M. W. 


Voiding Contracts 

Question: When teachers sign contracts to 
teach, an agreement is entered into between 
a school board and the individual teacher. 
The soard signs in good faith and never fails 
to keep its obligation; in fact, it cam be held to 
it. There may be many available good teachers 
interested but when the contracts are made, 
these applicants are notified that no vacancies 
remain and, usually, they seek employment else- 
where. What are some procedures taken to 
impress teachers with the significance of a 
contract? When should a teacher be released 
from a written contract?—J.R., Miss. 

Answer: The contract should contain 
the means for its termination. If the 
contract permits thirty days’ release of 
the agent by the board of education, it 
should also afford the same opportunity 
to the agent. Since the majority of an- 
nual contracts do contain a thirty day 
mutual release clause. it is difficult to 
hold a teacher beyond that period. 

If contract jumping is engaged in con- 
trary to the written agreement, there is 
at present only one recourse. State and 
national professional organizations con- 
cerned should be notified so that these 
cases can be handled through their pro- 
fessional relations committees.—A. B. M. 


Water Base Wax for Asphalt Tile 


Question: Should asphalt tile (new) be given 
any other surface treatment than wax? How 
much and what kind of wax should be applied? 
How often after first treatment?—P.M.K., 
Minn. 

Answer: Asphalt tile should be washed 
with neutral soap solution and waxed 
with a water base wax. Wax with an oil 
base has a tendency to make colors run. 
The floor should not be waxed so heavily 


that it will become slippery.—J. W. C, 









































































MANY SCHOOLS ARE 
TAKING THESE STEPS 


Making continuous use of machines 
during regular classroom hours; 
providing additional practice peri- 
ods and short courses for special 
and post-graduate students. 


Expanding the curriculum to in- 
clude evenings and Saturdays, so 
that a greater number of students 
can be trained in machine work. 


Using the most modern practice 
texts and other teaching materials; 
improving training procedures so 
that students may attain a maximum 
of skill in the shortest time. 


Teaching the up-to-date office ma- 
chine short-cuts and operating tech- 
niques that are used today in war 
industries and government offices. 


Making a wider range of skills 
available to students by increasing 
the number of elective courses 
which provide machine training. 
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Is Your Office Machine Training 
Geared to Wartime Needs? 


Today, in most industrial and governmental centers, 
the shortage of trained office machine operators is so 
acute that employers are being forced to accept appli- 
cants whose knowledge of office machine operation is 
not sufficient to produce the best results. 


America’s schools can aid government and industry, 
not only by urging more students to take machine train- 
ing, but by speeding up training so that students become 
competent operators in a shorter time. 


In studying how your school can best meet this critical 
demand, let Burroughs help you. The Burroughs Educa- 
tional Division offers practical assistance in getting the 
maximum classroom use out of your present machine 
equipment; can advise you on the newest operating 
techniques, practice programs, texts and materials. Call 
your local Burroughs office, or write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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Now for the first time it is possi- 





ble to consider surface grinders as 


practical equipment for school 





shops. For here in this new Delta 
machine is a husky, accurate, port- 
able Surface Grinder at new low 
price levels—a versatile machine 
with many specific advantages not 
found in grinders costing many 
times as much. It is ideal for in- 


structing students on surface grind- 





ing operations and is valuable for 


machine shop maintenance work. 


A SURFACE GRINDER 


with many New Features! 






Improved, well-designed spindle—the 
“heart” of any Surface Grinder—made 
extra-long with bearing at either end, 
widely spaced. Forward bearing is large 
surface taper bronze bearing of design 
usually found only in much more expen- 
sive grinders—rear bearing is sealed- 
for-life ball bearing. 


Special Wheel Mounting System—util- 
izes two-piece «adapter so that either 
wheel, or wheel and adapter, can be re- 
moved. Thus once wheel has been trued 
up, wheel and adapter can be removed 
and replaced without need of re-dress- 
ing wheel. 


Improved Table — Smooth operating, 
with conveniently located control han- 
dles—has long ways so that table rides 
solidly. Gibs provided so that all play 
due to wear can be eliminated. Microm- 
eter collar, with wide graduations on 
ian —— the traverse adjustment permits accu- 
——Z fee rate settings. The table is provided with 
T-slot for clamping fixtures or magnetic 
chuck in place. 


\ Vi TELTA' Send for CATALOG 
giving full details and prices on the new Delta Surface 


Grinder—and also showing full line of Delta drill presses, 
M I LWA Au KEE 








band saws, abrasive finishing machines and other Delta low- 
cost machine tools. Send coupon below. 
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id The Delta Manufacturing Company 7 
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Now that more is being asked of youth 


Time has become one of our most precious 
commodities. And in the saving of time, the 
Mimeograph duplicator and Mimeograph 
brand supplies work for schools in as vital a 


way as they are working for industry and our 
armed forces. 

When current events reshape pupils’ needs 
overnight, Mimeograph duplication makes it 
possible to change classroom emphasis quickly 

—by producing new material to supplement 


textbook study 


—by condensing prepared materials to cover 
ground in a shorter time 


—by keeping all material up to date. 


The Mimeograph duplicator can produce two 
hundred copies just as easily as it produces 








How can schools attain the neces- 
sary flexibility of program to meet 
their changing needs? How can 
busy teachers give the guidance 
and individual care that are more 
important now than ever before? 
Many a school has found helpful 
solutions to both these wartime 
problems in the fullest possible use 
of their Mimeograph equipment. 


two, so every pupil can have his own material. 
This eases the burden of classroom routine, 
helps keep instruction more individualized, 
gives teachers more time for personal guidance. 


Is your Mimeograph duplicator doing all 
it can to help your 
school solve its wartime 
problems? You can get 
practical suggestions 
and trained assistance 
by simply calling on 
the Mimeograph dis- 
tributor in your city, 
or by writing direct to 
A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. 


iat Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH the trade-mark of A. B, Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


On the job helping schools keep the pace in wartime 
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In One Boat 


OCIALLY-MINDED laymen are beginning to 

view critically the complacent attitude of the con- 
ventionally organized teaching profession toward 
school employes other than professional or certificated 
personnel. While it is eternally true that the degree 
of success attained by the public school is conditioned 
by the efficiency of its teachers and the degree of demo- 
cratic practice within the classroom and school, it is 
equally true that the relative contribution of noncer- 
tificated personnel, such as custodians, cleaners, ma- 
trons, clerks, maintenance men, bookkeepers and 
mechanical technicians, to the success of the total effort 
cannot be underestimated and should not be over- 
looked. 

Except for a few isolated examples, it is difficult to 
find that the organized teaching profession has even 
indicated a consciousness of the importance of the 
nonteaching personnel or has fought for improvement 
of its economic and social conditions. If good working 
conditions, protection in the exercise of their civil lib- 
erties, sick allowances, satisfactory wage conditions and 
provision for retirement are essential to the best efforts 
of the classroom teachers, they are just as vital to this 
neglected segment of public school personnel. 

The organized teaching profession should accept the 
responsibility of leadership in overcoming the two 
great weaknesses of current operation: academic snob- 
bery, which creates wide social gaps between certifi- 
cated and noncertificated personnel, and autocracy in 
internal administration. Every current professional 
effort to adjust teachers’ salaries should also include 
parallel provision for custodial, clerical and technical 
personnel. Only by wholeheartedly supporting its 
less articulate colleagues can the teaching profession 
escape the charge of selfishness and narrow vision. 


Absenteeism: A Remedy 


BSENTEEISM in war plants has been reducing 
essential production to an alarming, if not yet a 
critical, degree. There has also been a dangerous tend- 
ency on the part of demagogs and military officials 
to damn labor out of hand for lack of war interest. 
All manner of panaceas have been offered in and out 
of Congress, ranging from incentive wages to com- 
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pulsory labor statutes. Before rushing emotionally to 
the conventional cure-all through special legislation, it 
might be better to make careful research into the 
causes of absenteeism. 

Current spot studies indicate that periodic absence 
is greater among the women than among the men and 
is larger in the younger age groups. The major causes 
reported are personal illness and family illness. A sec- 
ond group of reasons may be said to involve the 
mechanics of living, including longer’ time for shop- 
ping, lack of adequate child care for working mothers, 
submarginal and subsanitary housing and the routine 
of housework. Another series of causes grows out of 
lack of provision for essential recreation and _ social 
life, the monotony of poorly planned seven day weeks 
and too continuous a period on night shifts. 

These conditions all combine to produce tensions 
and nervousness that are partly responsible for “wild- 
cat strikes” and absences. Poorly planned and fre- 
quently inadequate transportation does not increase in- 
terest or efficiency. Increasing labor turnover is not 
primarily due to “shopping for better jobs,” but the 
natural reaction of families that cannot find adequate 
educational facilities for their children. A large amount 
of war manpower has been recruited from the under- 
privileged educational areas of the South. When they 
find the same lack of educational opportunity in the 
North, they keep moving to find a better place. 

Many northern as well as southern states have also 
taken advantage of the huge labor demand to reduce 
their chronic jail population and have sent habitual 
trouble-makers to defense plants. There has been a 
noticeable increase in major as well as petty crimes. 

According to public officers and social workers, the 
great mass of labor in our war plants is conscientious 
and eager to work. The group should not be classed 
with and judged by the small percentage of loafers, 
incompetents and chronic trouble-makers swept into 
the huge war-time production hopper. 

More extended research would probably confirm 
these spot studies and produce further refinement. On 
the face of it, the solution of this problem does not lie 
in compulsory labor legislation, which represents a 
totally unnecessary and dangerous regimentation, but 
rather in a more intelligent governmental attitude 
toward a complicated and involved problem. 

A primary difficulty has been the narrow view held 
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by military authorities. They have rightfully insisted 
on placing great emphasis on proper housing, food, 
sanitation and recreation for the men in our armed 
forces, but they have overlooked the fact that the same 
attention must be given to civilian physical, social, 
educational, sanitary and recreational needs to obtain 
individual efficiency and top production. The high 
efficiency of production and low rate of absenteeism at 
the Jack & Heintz Cleveland plant is a striking exam- 
ple of what labor can and will do under reasonable 
working conditions. 

Defense workers generally are living under strange 
and strained conditions. They are subjected to every 
possible psychological, emotional and physical annoy- 
ance from slum housing, poorly rationed food markets, 
inadequate sanitation, poor and overcrowded schools, 
lack of child and adult recreational facilities to nervous 
pressure and tension from overlong location on a single 
operation. There is no value in the current practice of 
trying to fix blame for these conditions on the military, 
the federal bureaucracy or local planning authorities. 
Early correction of conditions responsible for tension, 
unrest, inefficiency and turnover will produce the de- 
sired increase in productive efficiency. Let’s stop bait- 
ing labor and get down to essential corrective work. 


Democracy in Administration 


T IS a favorite saying that the professional educa- 

tor and administrator talk much about democracy 
in teaching and in administration and practice it in a 
small way or not at all. It is, therefore, refreshing to 
pick up a trail-blazing book by practicalists who not 
only believe in the theory of democratic planning and 
execution but have participated in its successful practice. 

“Democracy in Administration,” published by D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company and written by Robert Koop- 
man of the Michigan state department of public 
instruction; Alice Miel, until recently on the super- 
visory staff of a city school system, and Paul J. Misner, 
whose outstanding work in the public schools of 
Glencoe, Illinois, has received national attention. This 
study boldly explores the delicate and somewhat emo- 
tional area of democracy in the classroom and in ad- 
ministration with a vigor and assurance that stem 
from successful experimental experience. Koopman 
and Miel worked out their ideas in the public schools 
of Ann Arbor and Mount Pleasant, Michigan, and 
Misner has half a dozen yea:s of successful experience 
in the Glencoe community. This is, therefore, no 
scissors and paste book gathered by academic collectors 
but a wholesome and strong. development of an ex- 
ceedingly important and misunderstood area in Amer- 
ican public education. 

The authors analyze the nature of the democratic 
process and the democratic method and show how 
current conventional autocratic procedures are not 
essentially efficient. They also point out that projected 
democratic reorganization is not necessarily inefficient. 
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The results of the authors’ own experience and that of 
other individuals form a rich base of objective evidence 
to support their central thesis. In their emphasis on 
democratic practice among the professionals, they have 
given insufficient treatment to the board of education 
as the agency of the people. 

Serious and repeated reading of this meaty volume 
is urged on all open-minded administrators and teach- 
ers who have only hazy concepts of the self-discipline 
and effort involved in the democratic process. “Democ- 
racy in Administration” is the outstanding publication 
of the year. 


National Planning 
Bx National Resources Planning Board has per- 


formed a notable service for the United States 
since 1933 in its general over-all continuing survey of 
conditions and needs. Its summary report recently sub- 
mitted to the Congress by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt furnishes a general outline of a challenging post- 
war program. 

Planning is an executive responsibility. The adop- 
tion of an executive plan, its modification or rejection, 
is a legislative responsibility. There is nothing wrong 
with the nature, location or activities of the National 
Resources Planning Board from an organizational 
standpoint. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand the current 
emotionalism displayed by committees of the Congress 
in eliminating the relatively small appropriation of a 
few millions of dollars for the continuance of this 
board and its valuable work. If the Congress does not 
agree with the recommendations of this body, it has 
the responsibility and the power to prevent statutory 
enactment of its recommendations. If the Congress 
desires a modified program, it is empowered to request 
it of the executive branch. Reasoned opposition to a 
plan, proposal or personality need not, however, result 
in unreasoned destruction of valuable and essential 
executive machinery. 

Agreement or disagreement with the recommenda- 
tions of the National Resources Planning Board offers 
an excellent opportunity for thorough discussion of the 
values of the proposals and the development of an in- 
telligent public opinion. That is the democratic way. 
Congressional rage against an agency because part of 
its product is unpalatable to reactionary and conserva- 
tive taste is about as sensible as juvenile destruction of a 
machine because some of its product does not meet 
complete approval. Before destroying the valuable 
National Resources Planning Board, Congress might 
do well to find out what the people think about the 
ideas generated in the board’s report. We bespeak 
reasoned consideration for this agency and its works. 
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ENATOR Elbert H. Thomas of 

Utah and Senator Lister Hill of 
Alabama have introduced into Con- 
gress a new federal aid bill (S. 637) 
at the request of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

The bill provides $200,000,000 for 
the adjustment of teachers’ salaries 
and the employment of more teach- 
ers and $100,000,000 for the equaliza- 
tion of educational inequalities be- 
tween states. No provision is made 
for the inclusion of clerical, custodial 
and operating personnel. The wel- 
fare of these individuals, so vital to 
the success of the total educational 
program and economically in even 
worse position than the teachers, has 
been callously ignored. 

The bill specifically states that “no 
department, agency or officer of the 
United States shall exercise any su- 
pervision or control over any school 
or state educational agency, the ad- 
ministration, personnel, curriculum, 
instruction, methods of instruction 
or materials of instruction.” After 
these strong statements, $1,500,000 is 
generously appropriated to the Office 
of Education to administer the bill. 


N.E.A.'s Arguments 


The proposed appropriations rep- 
resent roughly an increase of 10 per 
cent in expenditures for the operation 
of schools. The National Education 
Association states that this money is 
needed: (1) to prevent collapse of 
educational effort in the states, (2) 
to provide essential adjustments in 
salaries to retain teachers in service 
and (3) to pay for the extra services 
demanded by the war. The associa- 
tion also states that neither the local 
districts nor the states are now capa- 
ble of providing essential increases 
in public school revenue. 

Examination of these claims indi- 
cates that the cost of living has in- 
creased slightly more than 20 per 
cent since July 1, 1940. Preprimary 
and adult educational loads have in- 
creased considerably, particularly in 
defense areas. Teachers have left the 
schools in reasonably large numbers, 
some for military service, but many 
more to take advantage of attractive 
salaries in industry. An increase in 
elementary registration may be ex- 


pected by 1945. Secondary school 
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enrollments will continue to decrease 
until after the cessation of hostilities. 
Although conditions are far from 
good, there is no evidence of an “ed- 
ucational collapse” in any state! 
Operating budgets for public edu- 
cation will have been increased 
slightly more than 10 per cent over 
1940 by July 1, 1943. These increases 
have been uneven. Certain marginal 
states, particularly those supporting 
dual school systems, are in difficulties. 
The federal government has financed 
emergency plants and _ preprimary 
schools inadequately through the 
Lanham Act and has financed adult 
vocational training adequately 
through special appropriations. 
Teachers and nonprofessional per- 
sonnel need from 10 to 20 per cent 
adjustment in salaries to regain their 
not too enviable prewar economic 
position. Underlying economic con- 
ditions are exactly the opposite of 
those prevailing during the depres- 
sion. National income has broken all 
previous records. Industry and agri- 
culture have never been more pros- 
perous. Retail agencies have suffered; 
severe restrictions have been placed 
on production of consumer goods. 


States Have Surpluses 


The federal government is collect- 
ing astronomical sums through direct 
and indirect taxation and through 
voluntary investment in government- 
al securities. Taxes paid locally and 
to the state are deductible from per- 
sonal income taxed by the federal 
government. High local and state 
taxes, therefore, have fewer disad- 
vantages than heretofore. State and 
local governments have never been 
in a more favorable position to in- 
crease their tax revenue to support 
education, health and public safety. 

Even the poorer states like Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Kentucky, North 
Carolina and Virginia are reporting 
sizable surpluses in their state funds. 
Northern state treasuries show large 


Federal Aid in 
the Emergency 


MOEHLMAN 


surpluses and some _ states have 
actually decreased their taxes. Fed- 
eral fiscal officers have strongly ad- 
vised local communities and states 
to maintain current tax programs 
and finance essential services through 
their own efforts. 

The current emergency is due to 
inflationary trends, poor structural 
organization, poorly balanced tax 
programs, limited capacity in the 
poorer states and obsolete social re- 
strictions on teachers. Even under 
normal conditions, thousands of sub- 
marginal school districts in 26 states 
having the district system are always 
in fiscal difficulties. They cannot b=: 
maintained except through  inde- 
fensibly large expenditures. 


Subsidizing Inefficiency 


It is doubtful whether the state or 
federal governments should be asked 
to subsidize inefficiency to satisfy 
vested economic-professional-political 
interests. Special governmental war 
demands may be provided by an ex- 
tension and improvement of the Lan- 
ham Act. Special emergency aid may 
be extended when needed to the 16 
submarginal states through existing 
federal agencies. 

Too, it is doubtful whether salary 
adjustments by themselves can cor- 
rect some of the conditions that are 
causing teachers to leave their work. 
Unnecessary restrictions over their 
social life and autocracy in internal 
administration combine to make out- 
side jobs more attractive. 

The most dangerous area of fed- 
eral control is in the instructional 
field whether over teaching mate- 
rials, methods or personnel. To any- 
one who has studied the increasing 
controls over teacher training and 
classroom teaching under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Dean acts, the 
proposed federal aid bill is potentially 
too dangerous to be considered at 
this time. It is not essential or even 
desirable as an emergency measure. 
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“This Is BRAZIL Calhng.... 


HE first torpedo rose like a leap- 

ing fish and struck the transport 
full amidships. The next hours were 
ones of flame-filled hell, of screams 
of dying men, of shells and the dull 
rumble of explosions far below the 
water line, of black fins. slicing 
through the phosphorescent seas, of 
bobbing heads and oily, silent, wid- 
ening rings. 

When at last it was through there 
was only a solitary fisherman’s jan- 
gada rising to the swell and the dis- 
tant glint of wings searching for 
the submarine wolf pack that had 
struck, fed and then departed. There 
was floating rubble and there were 
bodies washing to and fro in the shal- 
lows of the shore. 


Brazil Enters the War 


This was the night of August 15 
in the first year of the Americas’ 
participation in the war. In the days 
and nights that followed the streets 
of the federal capital were choked 
with milling, shouting crowds. On 
many homes there hung the black 
crepe that so eloquently spoke of 
personal loss. Ship after ship, loaded 
with soldiers to man the garrisons of 
Brazil’s vulnerable Northeast coast, 
had been sunk in that convoy—one 
of the most costly naval disasters of 
all history. 

On Aug. 22, 1942, President Getu- 
lio Vargas signed the order that 
brought Brazil to the side of the war- 
ring United Nations, “in a state of 
belligerency” with the European 
Axis powers. 

There have been many outward 
changes in the pleasant life of this 
greatest of the Latin-American re- 
publics. Lovely Rio de Janeiro stands 
darkened and deserted after night- 
fall. The Christ on Corcovado no 
longer spreads his flood-lit arms over 
a sleeping city—darked out for the 
duration. The broad avenidas no 
longer hum to a constant rush of 
traffic—a few taxis limp their scant 
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12 miles a day on rationed gasoline, 


a few cars with diplomatic tags may 
pass—no more. Today a man may 
cross the Rio Branco at a rush hour 
and hardly lift his head. Much of 
the gaiety is gone, and with it many 
of the little pleasures of Brazilian 
life. Food is scarce; meat is almost 
prohibitive when it is obtainable. In 
every park and praga there are the 
growing piles of metal scrap, a sym- 
bol to a nation’s will for war, yet 
something of a travesty in a land 
having more than one fifth the 
world’s known deposits of iron ore. 
The first steel is coming now from 
Volta Redonda, a few hours outside 
of Rio de Janeiro, and soon will 
reach its normal annual production 
of more than 300,000 tons. The great 
Santa Catarina coal basin, estimated 
at 500,000,000 tons, is being opened. 
And the yards of Guanabara Bay are 
sending sleek new destroyers, painted 
the dull gray of war time, out to 
patrol the Atlantic coastal lanes. The 
coast defense batteries at the Urca 
and Copacabana rattle windows 
along the miles of beautiful resi- 
dences that line the beaches. 


Schoolboys in Uniform 


The direct impact of the war on 
the educational pattern of Brazil has 
been slight. Late in December, 
about 850 civilian defense workers 
were graduated, trained by the 
Army, volunteers from the British 
and American resident colonies and 
the Legiao Brasileira (Brazilian Le- 
gion). Their new uniforms have 
begun to dot the streets. 

The Juventude Brasileira (Brazil- 
ian Youth), which was established 
by a presidential decree on March 
8, 1940, has begun to take a more 
active part in public affairs. It was 
originally conceived as a single or- 


ganization designed to supplant all 
competing youth groups, such as the 
boy scouts, and composed of children 
of both sexes from the ages of 7 to 18. 
Those who were enrolled in official 
schools, or in schools that were in- 
spected and accredited by federal or 
state officials, were obliged by law 
to belong and to participate in the 
program of “graduation exercises, 
ceremonies, demonstrations, exercises, 
parades, excursions, trips and recrea- 
tions.” The few pupils who were en- 
rolled in unaccredited schools were 
encouraged to belong. It was further 
hoped that the movement would de- 
velop a militarily enlightened, physi- 
cally strong younger generation 
which would be submissive to mass 
discipline. It frankly took much of 
its pattern from Hitler Youth. 


Uncovering Secret Schools 


Yet such is the Brazilian tempera- 
ment that the actual accomplishment 
has been similar more in superficiali- 
ties than in substance. Brazil young- 
sters love uniforms. They like dem- 
onstrations with pomp and cere- 
mony. They will gladly walk for 
miles and stand for hours during 
interminable official speeches. But 
Brazilians are, above all, individual- 
ists and have a sense of humor that 
will never let them take themselves 
or anybody else too seriously. 

Brazilian Youth may yet become a 
potent military and social organiza- 
tion but at present it is largely one 
whose major function is to swell the 
ranks at parades. 

One of the most perplexing pre- 
war educational problems, itself no 
more than a symptom of the more 
fundamental social ill of unassimi- 
lated foreign population groups, was 
that of the clandestine school. Be- 
ginning with the state of Parana on 
Jan. 10, 1938, and spreading rapidly 
to the adjoining states which have 
these foreign groups, prohibitory 
laws were passed outlawing foreign 
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Classroom in a Crusade" school in a suburb of Rio This educational crusade is a private and philan- 
de Janeiro. Around 6000 of these schools are in thropic venture and is financed by interested citizens 
operation in a national crusade against illiteracy. 


in every walk of life. The war has spurred interest. 
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Brazil is training rural youngsters to be pioneers. They 
must go into virgin "matto'" and cultivate the soil. 


Textbooks seized in a German school in Santa Cata- 
rina. Jap secret schools have also been uncovered. 
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language schools, schools employing 
foreign teachers, texts or teaching 
materials, schools supported by for- 
eign politically inspired funds. .. . 
On Aug. 25, 1939, the federal gov- 
ernment issued the final in a series 
of decrees which substantially fol- 
lowed the provisions of these state 
orders and which made national and 
uniform the action taken against 
clandestine propaganda schools. 

Since the entry of Brazil into the 
war, the more dangerous elements 
of German and Japanese colonies 
have been interned in concentration 
camps, all European and Asiatic for- 
eign-born residents have been sub- 
jected to a strict surveillance and the 
construction and operation of official 
Brazilian schools have been pushed 
forward as rapidly as possible. The 
fundamental social causes of the 
clandestine schools have probably not 
been permanently removed but the 
immediate educational problem is 
solved. 


Training Boys for War Jobs 


Perhaps the most interesting of the 
educational movements* that have 
come in recent months is one similar 
to our own trade school training in 
war industries. The Brazilian plan, 
which was nationalized by federal 
decree on Jan. 30, 1942, is not without 
precedent in that country. In the 
state of Sao Paulo, for example, one 
of the most effective forms of tech- 
nical education has been that carried 
on in the railroad shops of eight key 
cities which, since July 4, 1934, have 
trained mechanics, electricians and 
skilled workmen of all types specifi- 
cally to meet the needs of Brazilian 
railways. 

A similar school has for some 
years been operated in conjunction 
with the port authorities of Santos 
for the training of skilled employes 
to operate the cranes or to supervise 
the loading of ships, while one for 
training electricians has been con- 
nected with the power company serv- 
ing the federal district. 

The unquestioned excellence of the 
men trained by these methods has 
led the federal ministry of education 
to initiate a plan by which such 
apprentice schools, under official su- 
pervision with federal instructors 
paid by government funds, are 
housed in the shops or factories of 
most of the major industries. 

It is too early to judge what the 
ultimate worth of the plan may be. 
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It is already evident, however, that 
it will give Brazil for the first time 
a system of mass education at the 
technical level and, what is more 
important, will give it immediately 
and at a fraction the cost of main- 
taining separate technical schools. 

Brazil has for a century been al- 
most unique in Latin America in its 
emphasis on decentralization of edu- 
cation. Yet during this time there 
has been a steady unmistakable trend 
toward centralized federal control. 
The development of apprenticeship 
trade schools would seem to indi- 
cate a reversal of this trend. 

There is one important exception. 
Prior to the war there existed in even 
the most remote parts of the interior 
flying clubs that received national 
subsidy and supervision. Although 
they were not connected with formal 
institutions of university level, as are 
the units of our own Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration war training 
service, they served a similar pur- 
pose. With the sudden demand for 
military airmen, both for training 
and for patroling Brazil’s extended 
coast line, the pilot members of these 
clubs were called to service and the 
clubs were assimilated into the mili- 
tary structure. 


Crusade Against Illiteracy 


Among the other peace-time edu- 
cational activities that have been ac- 
celerated by war-time pressure, cer- 
tainly two are important. The first 
is the Cruzada Nacional de Edu- 
cacao (National Educational Cru- 
sade). 

Under the direction of Dr. Gus- 
tavo Armbrust, who displays almost 
religious fervor in his attack on Bra- 
zil’s illiteracy, it has supported, and 
in many cases founded, 5839 schools 
and given an elementary education 
to a government estimated aggregate 
of more than 150,000 children, be- 
tween its founding in 1933 and Bra- 
zil’s entry into the war. 

The educational crusade is an en- 
tirely private and philanthropic ven- 
ture, depending upon voluntary sub- 
scriptions from interested citizens 
drawn from every rank of society. 
A considerable amount is subscribed 
by members of the various armed 
services, police groups, cooperative 
societies of workers and other per- 
sons of limited income. Its value is 
already apparent in the higher lit- 
eracy of Army conscripts. In this 
first year of the war the crusade 









would appear to be well on its way 
to breaking all previous records. 
The second of these peace-time 
movements which have shown a re- 
markable war-time acceleration is 
that of education for rural develop- 
ment. Brazil, like the majority of 
Latin-American nations, has long- 
established and efficient agricultural 
schools. It also has at times at- 
tempted variations on the mission 
movement of rural education which 
has worked with varying success in 
Mexico, Cuba, Colombia and Chile. 


Training Young Pioneers 


But unique is the Brazilian system 
of training youngsters to be pioneers, 
to be colonizers of their own nation’s 
vast untapped interior, to be home- 
steaders. Such a school is the Escola 
Agricula Municipal just outside of 
Blumenau in the southern state of 
Santa Catarina. 

Here the pupils learn animal hus- 
bandry, care of poultry, the cultiva- 
tion of indigenous crops, as well as 
the standard formal studies of a 
Brazilian elementary school. Their 
“final examination” brings no furious 
scribbling with pen and pencil; each 
boy must take the tools he made 
himself, go into the virgin matto, 
clear and bring under cultivation an 
area sufficient to give him sub- 
sistence! 

There is a final educational de- 
velopment attracting much attention 
in Brazil. It is the new national plan 
of education developed by the min- 
ister, Dr. Gustavo Capanema. The 
courses of study were issued as a 
ministerial decree on July 11, 1942. 

This is the eleventh in the series of 
federal plans initiated by the monu- 
mental Opiniones of Brazil’s greatest 
jurist, Ruy Barbosa, in 1882. It will, 
when completed, replace a thirteen 
year old decree, the reform of Fran- 
cisco Campos, recently dismissed 
from the cabinet for pro-Axis lean- 
ings. 

Yet with all the boundless possi- 
bilities of revolutionizing Brazilian 
education during this period of crisis 
and change, its history thus far has 
been that of months of compromise 
and dispute over such details as the 
amount and content of the compul- 
sory Latin to be taught in accredited 
secondary schools. In this it has failed 
to keep pace with the other war- 
conscious phases of the educational 
pattern of that nation. 

“Yes, this is Brazil calling. . . .” 
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UNDAMENTAL changes, ad- 
justments and controls of hiring 
and job-getting practices and meth- 
ods—the effects of which will be felt 
in every home, shop, shipyard, office 
and farm in the United States—will 
be necessary if our country is to meet 
the 1943 requirements in manpower. 
The labor market adjustments al- 
ready made during 1940-42 have 
helped to achieve the goals of pro- 
duction and of military services de- 
cided upon for the first phases of the 
defense and war periods. But the 
year 1943 must bring the United 
States to the peak of its striking 
power. The tactics of global war 
call for at least 6,400,000 more people 
in the military services and essential 
war industries. The dimensions of 
the problem, however, can be appre- 
ciated only in terms of specific local 
areas in which the manpower mo- 
bilization will have to be accom- 
plished in the final instances. 

The achievement of manpower 
goals for 1943 calls for a series of 
programs including (1) the best allo- 
cation of workers among the armed 
forces, war industries, agriculture 
and essential civilian activities; (2) 
the maximum utilization of persons 
already employed in the labor force, 
and (3) the recruitment of additional 
persons not now in the labor market. 
In the light of manpower goals and 





From Detroit and Pittsburgh 
these pictures tell the dramatic 
story of the public evening 
school's part in giving voca- 
tional courses to war workers. 
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the fact that the total war manpower 
problem will have to be met and 
solved primarily at the local level, 
here are the highlights of 1943: 

1. As of March 1943, in 36 labor 
market areas, including most of the 
highly industrialized centers, short- 
age of workers of all types has al- 
ready occurred. In these areas all 
practicable efforts have been utilized 
to increase the size of the labor force. 
2. In 103 other areas virtually the 
entire normal labor force is em- 
ployed. In many of these areas not 
all awarded contracts are yet in pro- 
duction. As they reach full produc- 
tion and require additional workers, 
many of these areas may soon be 
characterized as critically short. 

3. In no area of the country does 
there remain any appreciable number 
of workers available in many highly 
skilled crafts urgently needed in the 
war effort. 

4. To meet the future demand 
that industry will experience for 
workers possessed of such key skills 
it will be necessary to simplify the 
requirements of the jobs as much as 
possible and to train workers who 
have aptitudes or who have some 
knowledge of the total skills. Man- 
agement should review the possibili- 
ties of setting up additional in-plant 
training programs and should co- 
operate with vocational education 
authorities in training outside the 
plant. 

5. The armed forces will require 
4,300,000 additional able-bodied males 
between December 1942 and Decem- 


ber 1943. It can be predicted that 
the skill which the worker possesses 
and the industry in which he uses 
his skill will have increasing influ- 
ence on whether he will be retained 
in industry or will be relinquished 
by industry to Selective Service in- 
duction. 

Management, therefore, will desire 
to review its personnel to determine 
the probability, by departments or 
by skill grades, of their being in- 
ducted to the armed forces. Manage- 
ment will be able to plan replace- 
ments for workers who must be 
withdrawn into the armed forces 
best if a careful analysis is now 
made of the likelihood of losing 
workers from any one group within 
the plant. 

6. Many war production centers 
have already experienced in-migra- 
tion that has taxed community facili- 
ties to the utmost. In such areas 
public housing has been provided to 
the limit of materials available. Addi- 
tional workers cannot be imported. 
Management must, therefore, utilize 
all local workers. Women must be 
employed in greater numbers. Dis- 
crimination against Negroes and 
other groups must disappear. A 
place must be found for the aged 
and handicapped. 

When a community begins the re- 
cruitment of women customarily not 
in the labor force, it will be neces- 
sary to plan in advance for the pro- 
vision of nursery and day-care 
facilities so that housewives may be 
released for industrial employment. 





PORTLAND (ORE.) TRAINS MACHINISTS FOR SHIP AND AIRPLANE CONSTRUCTION 
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7. The joint effort of manage- 
ment, labor and government to in- 
crease the labor supply will be 
wasted if workers are not properly 
and fully utilized on the job after 
they are recruited. In labor shortage 
areas management must provide the 
longest work week compatible with 
the workers’ health and welfare and 
the technical requirements of the 
production. A determination must 
immediately be made of the size of 
the manpower reservoir represented 
by workers on the job but utilized 
at less than their maximum. 

8. War production should be 
located in labor market areas in 
which the greatest abundances of 
workers are to be found insofar as 
availability of facilities makes that 
possible. Prime contracts are so 
awarded now; subcontracts should 
be awarded to the looser labor mar- 
ket areas. When a prime contractor 
distributes his subcontracts in this 
fashion, he goes far to assure a 
labor supply for production and the 
entire manpower program is ren- 
dered a service. 

9. The War Manpower Commis- 
sion is counting on the active and 
full participation of management 
and labor in the establishment and 
operation of employment stabiliza- 
tion programs in critical labor mar- 
ket areas. The purposes of these 
programs are to eliminate wasteful 
turnover, reduce unnecessary migra- 
tion, direct the flow of scarce labor 
to employers engaged in essential 
activities and effect the maximum 
utilization of manpower resources. 

In order to take many of these 
actions in an orderly fashion, it will 
be to the advantage of employers 
and personnel managers to cooperate 
with local manpower officials in pro- 
viding facts about labor supply and 
and labor demand, plant by plant, 
community by community. Such 
data will be of inestimable value to 
all concerned in planning to meet 
the manpower needs of the future. 

Through such concerted and 
planned action, we shall move closer 
to victory on the manpower front 
as well as on the battlefront. 

It is not inconceivable that at this 
time next year, or the year following, 
we shall be considering another 
problem — utilization of manpower 
for peace-time pursuits and for the 
day when we shall look forward to 
producing again more consumers’ 
commodities than wares of war. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 2 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS x 
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What About Federal Atd? 


MONG school administrators of 
the land, opinion seems to be 
about evenly divided on the subject 
as to whether federal aid leads to 
federal domination of the commu- 
nity teaching program. 

In the first School Opinion Poll 
of a projected series covering timely 
controversial subjects in public edu- 
cation, a total of 520 questionnaires 
was mailed out to large and small 
town superintendents in every state. 
The return was 27 per cent at the 
time of tabulation. 

Because of particular significance 
of this question to state units, a poll 
sheet was also sent to the 48 state 
superintendents of public instruction, 
from whom there had been a 46 per 
cent return at press time. 

The yellow School Opinion Poll 
sheet contains space for comment 
and many—perhaps half—of the ad- 
ministrators aired their views in this 
space. It is not a subject that they 
take calmly. 

The second part of the question 
containing a list of fields in which 
federal aid might be welcomed had 
blank spaces for administrators to 
write in other topics. Seventeen 
other fields were mentioned by scat- 
tered votes but only General Educa- 
tion and Teachers’ Salaries proved 
significant in the count. 

By and large, the comments were 
pithy and the predominant theme 
among proponents of federal aid was 
its need for equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity. Transportation 
difficulties and help on raising teach- 
ers’ salaries in an effort to retain 
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THE QUESTION 


1. Do you think that federal aid 
mengy driers George-Dean, Lan- 
am Act, etc.) leads to federal 
domination of the community in- 
struction program? 


2. In which of the following fields, 
if any, do you feel there should be 
federal aid? 


Adult Education Recreation 
Health Services School Plant 
Library Service Transportation 
Nursery Schools Vocational 
Nutrition Education 
Physical 

Education 


THE OPINIONS 
CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 


Leads to federal domination. 63 
Does not lead to federal 


domination _____.  6l 
Undecided . a 
Total 141 
STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 
Leads to federal domination 6 
Does not lead to federal 
domination PRS ee 16 
Total PENG 
FEDERAL AID NEEDED 
CITY STATE 
FIELDS SUPT SUPT. 
Vocational Education.. 147 17 
Health Services... 135 #17 
Adult Education 110 «614 
Nutrition .......... : 87 10 
School Plant _. 82 10 
Transportation . 7\ 8 
Physical Education 70 «(12 
Library Service _.. 62 II 
Nursery Schools... «61 = I5 
General Education _. 20 3 
Teachers’ Salaries... ‘II | 


these men and women in the field of 
education were mentioned frequently. 
State administration of the federal 
funds was largely favored. 

Let’s quote a few of the comments 
so that their flavor may be tasted: 

A Missourian speaks: “The use of 
federal monies will involve the 
schools in no more federal control 
than the use of other monies—state 
aid, for example. We find it toler- 
able in terms of the benefits received. 
Keep politics out.” 

The following from Minnesota: 
“I am unalterably opposed to having 
so many federal agencies control 
education in our communities. It 
runs to meddling and becomes a 
nuisance.” 

A comment from an Oklahoma 
superintendent says: “In the South 
(poor section) there is too much dif- 
ference between salaries paid from 
federal aid funds and regular sal- 
aries from local and state sources.” 

Another schoolman writes: “It’s 
time the schools were taken over en- 
tirely by the federal government. 
Our taxes in Nebraska are inade- 
quate for the need.” 

A pessimistic soul asserts: “The 
American school is based on the 
principle of local control. Federal 
aid might take that fundamental 
away and with it would probably go 
our last American democratic insti- 
tution. The American home and 
church are, seemingly, tottering.” 

Another prophet warns: “The 
Ship of Education is going down un- 
less the federal government comes to 
its rescue.” 
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A small sch 


N ORDER to ensure a play area 

in a community fast becoming 
commercialized, a large parcel of 
resort property in the lake section of 
southwestern Michigan was pur- 
chased by the E. R. Fitch Founda- 
tion, an endowed nonprofit corpora- 
tion concerned with the welfare of 
the boys and girls of the area around 
Dowagiac. 

The property consists of 70 acres 
on Cable Lake in Cass County and 
was once the summer camp of the 
Potawatomi Indians. The grove 
has been a family picnic spot and 
the lake, a favorite fishing and 
swimming place for this rural sec- 
tion for more than fifty years. Ad- 
joining the wooded shore line are 50 
acres of fertile farm land. 


Is Another Summer Playground 


The foundation turned to the 
community council for plans in 
developing the land for maximum 
use by the people. As there is no 
health or recreation agency other 
than the school that is able to work 
efficiently in this small industrial 
community of 5000, development of 
the project was assigned to the board 
of education. 

Important as it is during the school 
year, the summer leisure-time prob- 
lem is multiplied many fold. Par- 
ents are faced with situations that 
many of them are totally unprepared 
to meet. 

With an already functioning sum- 
mer program as a basis, the board 
of education accepted the job of de- 
veloping the lake property with the 
idea that it would be an extension 
of the summer playgrounds. Services 
of the Kellogg Foundation Camp 
staff were made available for con- 
sultation and it was decided to pro- 
vide a day camp program and trans- 
port the children in the school buses. 

Several acres have been cultivated 
under the direction of the Smith- 
Hughes agricultural teachers and 
the F.F.A. Club. Farm work expe- 
rience for children attending camp 
is, therefore, another outcome of the 
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project. Produce raised in the gar- 
den is used in the daily menu of the 
camp. In addition, more than 3000 
quarts of tomatoes, green beans, 
corn and other vegetables were 
canned for use in the school hot 
lunch program. 

Children are picked up at the 
three school playgrounds daily by 
the school bus. Parent consent blanks 
and medical examination blanks are 
given to the children at the play cen- 
ters. Every attempt is made to keep 
the neighborhood playground pro- 
gram the backbone of the organiza- 
tion and the basis of its activity. 


Photographs from the Edison Institute 
War conditions intensify the need for supervised summer playgrounds. 


Paid personnel selected from the 
school staff, together with older boys 
and girls who volunteer, is in 
charge of the camp. Routine is 
planned to implement the daily ex- 
periences of children on the play- 
grounds in town. Some of the per- 
sonnel work is carried on both at the 
camp and on the playgrounds. Sal- 
aries are met jointly by the board of 
education and the foundation. Great 
use has also been made of W.P.A. 
and N.Y.A. leadership. The school 
nurse and the home economics teach- 
ers give needed supervision in their 
special services. 
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All state and county requirements 
vith respect to health and safety 
,ave been met by the camp. A pres- 
sure water system has been installed 
for the kitchen, toilets, drinking 
fountains, caretaker’s cottage and 
fire prevention. Food preservation is 
ensured by electric refrigeration. 
Toilets and kitchen were constructed 
with the cooperation of carpenters 
from Dowagiac who contributed 
their labor without compensation. 
Modern plumbing has been installed 
with septic tanks and cesspools. Lo- 
cal medical men have cooperated in 
the matter of physical examinations. 
First-aid equipment, water-front 
safety devices, lifeguards and general 
health and safety rules have been 
made use of in every way possible. 


facilities as toilets, piers and drink- 
ing fountains. Informal games 
usually follow the hike and then, 
after a rest period, there is a morn- 
ing swimming lesson for both boys 
and girls. 

A craft period precedes the after- 
noon swimming. Handicraft classes 
make use of natural materials such 
as acorns, leaves and stones as well 
as leather, metal and wood. 

The rest hour after lunch is com- 
pulsory and children lie down under 
the trees on blankets while a coun- 
selor reads or tells stories. After the 
rest hour, alternating with craft 
work, treasure hunts, stunts or group 
activities are held. The afternoon 
swim marks the close of the day and 
children are returned to their school 





instead of one. Personnel and equip- 
ment have been expanded so that 
first, second, third and _ fourth 
graders attend Monday and Tuesday 
and fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
graders on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. The division by grades has 
proved very satisfactory. 

Each youngster is given some 
meaningful work to do as his con- 
tribution to the group effort. Some 
work in the garden, others police the 
grounds and older boys are asked to 
help in construction work or in 
cleaning the beach. All the work is 
done under the supervision of lead- 
ers and has been an important part 
of the daily routine. 

The camp is thrown open eve- 
nings and week ends to adults and 





Do they like it? The daily dash for the open spaces when the school bus arrives at camp gives the answer. 


Equipment from the school cafe- 
teria is moved to the camp kitchen 
as soon as school is out. The cooks 
who prepare school lunches dur- 
ing the year are retained as camp 
cooks. Surplus commodities are used 
so there is no charge made for the 
lunch. Menus are prepared by the 
supervisor and the school home eco- 
nomics teachers. Children are served 
at outdoor tables and general cafe- 
teria rules are followed. 

Upon arriving at camp children 
are taken on a short get-acquainted 
hike that serves to teach them prop- 
erty limits and the location of such 
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playground in the bus. At some 
time during each day all children 
are given a job about the camp, 
either in policing the grounds or 
working in the garden or doing 
other small tasks. 

During the first year, 1941, the 
week was divided so that first and 
second graders attended on Monday, 
third and fourth on Tuesday, fifth 
and sixth on Wednesday and seventh 
and eighth on Thursday. The camp 
is reserved on Fridays for the use of 
groups such as boy scouts. With the 
enlargement of facilities in 1942, chil- 
dren were given two days per week 


family groups for fishing, bathing 
and picnicking. A fee is charged 
for the use of tables and boats and 
a store in the grove sells ice cream, 
soft drinks and candy. The income 
from these sources during the 1941 
season amounted to $1500. This 
money was turned back into a fund 
for improvement of the camp 
grounds. 

The use of the summer camp by 
adults in no way interferes with the 
day program for the children since 
the boys and girls leave the camp 


daily before 5 o'clock when the 
school bus arrives. 
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TRAINING SUPERVISOR OF ENGLISH, LINCOLN CONSOLIDATED LABORATORY SCHOOL 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, YPSILANTI, 


NE great inspiration of teach- 
O ing English is that experiences 
with language transcend 
Boundaries of state lines or 


tion limits have no terminal powers 
far as language experiences are 


loca} 


corpora- 


concerned. The Anierican people 
are bound t-2 ir oy tits social 
instrume? c.mponent elements 


of wii .cichers call “the language 
arts. 

communal ties, 
because of the universal pressure of 
need ‘or language power in all 
walks of American life, both rural 
and urban schools will undoubtedly 
always be interested in English as a 
curriculum experience. The language 
arts must be viewed as a prime need 
of all children in their preparation 
for citizenship in this democracy, 
for vocational and social competence, 
for enriched personal experience and 
for enriched group living. 

That varying emphases in these 
basic language arts will exist in rural 
or urban settings and that these 
emphases based on existing local 
ccnditions will differ from school to 
school are to be expected and even 
desired. 


be’ ause basic 


Don't Drift; Search 


The important point is that these 
local needs do not funda- 
mentally modify the general values, 
aims, objectives or outcomes of the 
total reading, writing, speaking and 
listening experiences provided. Thus 
the problem of teaching English 
projects itself to the question of the 
values of instruction in the language 
arts as these values grow out of neode 
for social communication in 
interaction. 

If we organize English instruction 
around such values there are difh- 


varying 


social 


culties to be encountered. Most 
teachers are not clairvoyant. We all 
are living in varying degrees: dark- 
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ress these days. With rapidly shift- 
ing economic and social values, in 
this period of tense international de- 
velopments, the clarification of edu- 
cational issues and policies becomes 
difficult. 

When world events move so 
rapidly that the direction of civiliza- 
tion itself seems to shift quite un- 
expectedly, classroom teachers may, 
in despair, drift on the confused 
waves of the present. But such a 
course of action would be fatal. 
Teachers must find those basic edu- 
cational beliefs to which they can 
hold confidently and tenaciously for 
the future. Upon such articles of 
faith they must build the language 
arts program. 


Developing Democratic Ideals 


What will be some of these basic 
generalizations? First, teachers must 
strive to inculcate into American 
children the ideals of the democratic 
way of life. To such a basic value 
the teacher of English should make 
a distinctive contribution. The broad 
realms of reading open their store- 
houses for the cause. The great and 
near great literature of the past plus 
the vast supplies of current maga- 
zines and newspapers must be used 
in purposeful reading units to give 
young Americans a clear understand- 
ing of the ideals of the American 
way of life and of the struggles and 
costs by which democratic ideals are 
achieved, as well as an awareness of 
the forces against which the demo- 
cratic idealist must contend. One 
should not be moralistic in his ap- 
proach to such materials or propa- 
gandistic in his methods. The honest 
consideration of such reading mate- 
rials, organized in meaningful teach- 
ing units, becomes the teacher’s task. 

A group of eighth grade children 
helped to plan and carried to success- 
ful completion a reading unit en- 
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titled “The American Dream.” In 
prose and poetry of both past and 
present in discovered what they 
thought were some of the deep and 
abiding faiths of the American peo- 
ple. This work was not dull or 
pedantic. Familiar material from the 
annals of American literature was 
coupled with good current literature. 
This was read, discussed and eval- 
uated by the children on their own 
maturity levels. There was meaning 
in reading. 

Other fine units might be built 
around such American ideals as use 
of leisure time, family life, adven- 
ture. The materials exist in greater 
abundance than can be used. Teach- 
ers of language arts must so re- 
arrange and regroup materials that 
purposeful units come into existence. 

Teachers must also understand 
that they must teach children in 
English classes some basic concepts 
of democratic action. In a democ- 
racy lip service to ideals is not 
enough. We must practice these 
ideals. Children must experience and 
enjoy experiencing participation in 
democratic action, and many pos- 
sibilities for democratic participation 
in language-arts experiences come to 
mind. The fine give-and-take of 
teacher-pupil planning, the utiliza- 
tion of language in natural class- 
room situations, social usage in the 
pursuit of social purposes can be 
mentioned. 


Class Training in Group Action 


Teachers of English must help 
children use democratic technics in 
school situations, in planning, par- 
ticipating, consuming or evaluating. 
They must provide many opportuni- 
ties for such experiences as the util 
ization of gracious and intelligent 
conversation, interview technics, par- 
ticipation in panel and small group 
discussions and committee group 
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work so that, through their active 
participation in democratic action, 
children learn to be cooperative 
members of a group organized on 
sound democratic ideals. It is thrill- 
ing to visit rooms in which children 
are utilizing free and unrepressed 
patterns of language in the achieve- 
ment of worth-while accomplish- 
ments. 

The English class must teach chil- 
dren the power of language both for 
good and for evil. People are keenly 
aware of the impact of propaganda 
in our lives today; they realize the 
watchfulness required in the pres- 
ervation of our own best democratic 
thinking. 


Scenting Propaganda 


Because of the growing awareness 
of propaganda and its allies in the 
life of our people, it seems that the 
English class has the important func- 
tion of teaching children to be dis- 
criminative in their reading and 
listening. This may require an 
“about face,” for often in the past 
teachers have either encouraged or 
condoned passive acceptance of what 
children read and hear. Today Eng- 
lish classes should be so conducted 
that they encourage child analyses, 
judgments and evaluations to pro- 
tect children from becoming easy 
prey of pernicious persuasion. 

How these things will be accom- 
plished precisely in any given class- 
room one would not attempt to pre- 
scribe. But when a teacher comes to 
believe the significance of this need, 
he will find many opportunities to 
help children become increasingly 
discriminative in their acceptance of 
written and spoken language. 

It now seems quite clear that we 
are all going to live in a world in 
which we shall have to work hard 
because of the obligations that the 
international conflict has thrust upon 
us. Since every community will have 
to carry its share of this great bur- 
den, there will be many utilitarian 
language demands for both the pres- 
ent and future. English teachers will 
have with them as an ever present 
need the teaching of language for 
the workaday world. Children need 
control over language adequate to 
meet present and future everyday 
needs in the community in which 
they live. They need to know how 
to take part in clubs or organiza- 
tions, how to do business by mail, 
how to express their ideas in public 
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discussion, how to make announce- 
ments, give directions and introduce 
associates. 

The resourceful teacher of English 
who is concerned with present day 
needs will find and utilize many 
such opportunities for practical 
language experiences. The wise 
teacher of English will so plan with 
children these practical language ex- 
periences that they will frequently 
parallel present out-of-school experi- 
ences in adolescent community life. 

These four basic generalizations 
seem paramount in the light of pres- 
ent developments. In the past teach- 
ers of language arts have sometimes 
been accused of “making a cult of 
language rules and language struc- 
ture apart from the ideas to be ex- 
pressed and the social purpose which 
they serve.” In the past they may 
have been accused of spending too 
much time searching for books and 
not enough time in understanding 
children. They may have been ac- 
cused of venerating the work and 
standards of the past out of all pro- 





portion to present needs. But these 
criticisms need not exist if teachers 
reconsider language arts programs 
in the light of present general edu- 
cational needs. 

If English teachers will assist in 
the perpetuation of the ideals of the 
democratic way of life; if they will 
help children grow in control of 
technics for cooperative group ac- 
tion; if they will aid children in- 
creasingly to become discriminative 
readers and listeners; if they will 
supply many workaday world lan- 
guage experiences, they will be well 
started on a language program that 
is an integral but not an incidental 
part of a broad curriculum in demo- 
cratic living. 

School experiences with reading, 
writing, speaking and listening will 
then have become not unrelated 
“lessons” but experiences with social 
purposes. And teachers of English 
will then be demonstrating what an 
adequate language arts program can 
contribute to personal and social 
growth and efficiency. 





If You're WIDE AWAKE 


A. V. OVERN 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


DEAL conditions make school 
administration easy and pleasant. 
Problems arise for the superintend- 
ent when he discovers that there are 
conditions in the schools that diverge 
from the ideal. The story is told that 
an American educator, many years 
ago, visited the minister of educa- 
tion in a certain European country. 
Said the visitor, “What are your 
most troublesome problems in edu- 
cation?” 

The minister replied, “We have 
no problems.” 

Ignorance is bliss for a time. How- 
ever, the problems of a school super- 
intendent arise when he discovers 
by his research that community as- 
pirations for education are not being 
carried out fully by the schools. 

Perhaps all children from 6 to 18 
years of age are not enrolled in 
school. Certain pupils may not see 
the value of continued school at- 


tendance. Libraries and equipment 
may not serve pupils in their every- 
day needs. Perhaps the teachers are 
not well qualified. 

The public may not be interested 
in competing with other occupations 
in paying salaries and, therefore, 
positions may not attract gifted and 
well-trained individuals to teach in 
the community. Perhaps the method 
of school support does not place the 
burden equally upon all taxpayers in 
proportion to their ability to pay 
taxes. Perhaps the school districts in 
the vicinity are not of the proper 
size or condition of equalized wealth 
to compete with one another fairly 
in maintaining schools. 

The wide-awake school superin- 
tendent may discover a host of other 
problems, large and small, to whet 
his crusading spirit. However, any 
administrator who is worth his salt 
does seek for problems continually. 
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Keep School Patrons Informed 


through your 
HOME TOWN PAPER 


HOWARD RUSK LONG 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


LOYD E. GRIMES 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, MISSOURI 


HE public is a receptive audi- 

ence for information about 
schools. It is an audience that must 
be reached and won if schools are 
to be free to cope with the changing 
conditions of modern life. 

In small communities teachers and 
administrators often fail to progress 
because the public is not sufficiently 
informed about the schools to under- 
stand existing problems and have 
confidence in school personnel. 

Of the 136 Missouri school admin- 
istrators from districts enrolling 1000 
pupils or less who were interviewed 
on this subject, a majority were 
aware of this peril. Yet only a mi- 
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nority felt that their public relations 
program was adequate.’ In time of 
war the problems of keeping the pub- 
lic informed are intensified. Preoccu- 
pation with graver issues develops an 
emotional attitude toward _institu- 
tions and activities. 

Theory and practice were often in 
conflict, the Long study revealed. 
Although the local newspaper was 
acknowledged as the most effective 
medium of public relations, admin- 
istrators clung tenaciously to the 


*Long, Howard Rusk: Symbiosis of the 
School and the Newspaper in the Villages and 
Small Cities of Missouri. Unpublished master’s 
thesis, University of Missouri, 1941. 


small, mimeographed, in the main 
poorly written school newspaper, the 
medium that they were almost unani- 
mous in designating as the poorest 
of seven. The 96 persons who par- 
ticipated in this portion of the study 
ranked the available public relations 
mediums in the following order: 
newspaper publicity, school demon- 
strations, community contacts of the 
pupils, community contacts of the 
teachers, school visitations, athletic 
events and the school paper, as shown 
in the larger table. 

All administrators interviewed 
were of the opinion that their school 
papers were of value to the pupils 
but several questioned the value to 
the public. One went so far as to 
suggest that his paper was without 
value to the school system in which 
it was produced. 

News of school activities was the 
chief concern of the school paper 
staffs. Of the 66 papers maintained 
by the schools included in this study 
only three had a circulation greater 
than 500; 12 had less than 200 cir- 
culation, and eight circulated less 
than 100 copies. In contrast, school 
news published in the general news- 
paper of the small Missouri commu- 
nity was distributed to an average 
subscription list of 1700. 

Editors of the general newspaper 
were anxious to publish school news 
dealing with administrative matters 
and activities of pupils and teachers. 
In spite of the fact that only 15.4 
per cent of the administrators had 
failed to develop a working arrange- 
ment with the newspaper for the 
purpose of providing the public with 
authentic information about the local 
educational system, it was found that 
the school was seldom ignored by the 
editor of the general newspaper. 

Although news space was available 
free of charge in the general news- 
papers, the simplest mimeographed 
school papers involved expense. 
Schools had various methods of meet- 
ing this cost. Forty-two of the school 
newspapers were self-supporting, de- 


“Lively, C. E., and Almack, R. B.: Some 
Rural Social Agencies in Missouri: Their Na- 
ture and Extent. Missouri Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Research Bulletin No. 307, 
1939, p. 20. 
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pending upon the sale of advertising 
and subscriptions to pay modest pro- 
duction costs. In twenty-three cases 
the papers were financed wholly or 
in part with public funds supplied 
by the board of education. 

The 40 school papers that solicited 
commercial advertising created an 
objectionable situation in the eyes 
of the publisher of the general news- 
paper. Inconsequential though it may 
appear, competition of a school news- 
paper for advertising is harmful to 
the general newspaper, particularly 
in the smaller communities. The 
practice of selling advertising in the 
school paper may demoralize the 
space market of the general news- 
paper out of proportion to the 
amounts of space and money in- 
volved. The fact that school paper 
advertising rates are usually ex- 
tremely low may cause the advertiser 
to question the validity of higher 
rates in the general newspaper. 


School Paper Is Competitor 


In many cases merchants budget 
the amount they will spend for ad- 
vertising. Under these conditions, ex- 
penditures for advertising in the 
school papers or for donations to the 
schools and to school organizations 
may be deducted from the amount 
that might otherwise be spent for 
general newspaper advertising. Every 
sale of “good will advertising” makes 
more difficult the operation of the 
general newspaper which attempts to 
produce direct results for the adver- 
tiser in proportion to the amount of 
the expenditure. Thus, the sale of 
advertising in the school newspaper 
may be unfair to the merchant who 
is expected to buy and to the general 
newspaper with which the school 
publication is competing. 


FREQUENCY OF PUBLICATION 
AND PRODUCTION METHOD 
¥ OF 66 SCHOOL PAPERS 











Mimeo- 

Frequency Printed graphed Total 

Weekly 7 8 
Every two 

weeks 6 28 34 

Monthly 2 19 2! 

Not reported 0 3 3 

if 9 57 66 


Tota 
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COMPARATIVE VALUE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS MEDIUMS AS 
RANKED BY 136 MISSOURI SUPERINTENDENTS 











Order of Importance 





Did Not 

Medium Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th Ans. Rank 
Newspaper publicity 29 24 12 17 10 4 3 39 | 
School demonstrations ne @ FY e422 
Community contacts of pupils BS 6 tH & 2 6 2 @ 3 
Community contacts of teachers 16 20 20 17 6 8 6 43 4 
School visitation 6 17 15 12 14 20 § SO 5 
Athletic events sR UD ¢ ww. e-.4 
School paper £2 § 2. a oe 


General newspapers published in 
communities included in this study 
were found to be devoting 4 per 
cent of their entire space throughout 
the term to the publication of school 
news. By the terms under which 
they are admitted to the mail gen- 
eral newspapers are published regu- 
larly and no less frequently than 
once each week. The school news- 
papers, on the other hand, were 
issued irregularly and seldom more 
frequently than twice each month, as 
shown in the smaller table. There 
was a tendency to emphasize high 
school news in the school paper at 
the expense of material from the 
junior high school and the ele- 
mentary school. 

For the small school system the 
most successful public relations pro- 
gram can be built around the local 
newspaper. The plan should include 
a special page or department for 
interior school news written by the 
pupils under the supervision of their 
teachers. Administrative information 
and other matter of general interest 
should be written by a representative 
of the newspaper in collaboration 
with a spokesman for the schools. 


Give Interviews Weekly or Oftener 


It is necessary to develop a work- 
ing relationship between the news- 
paper editor and the administrator 
that will operate to their mutual ad- 
vantage. A routine of personal inter- 
views should be established with a 
spokesman for the school and a rep- 
resentative of the newspaper meeting 
once each week or more frequently. 
All news of interest to the general 
public should be presented through 
the spokesman but prepared for pub- 
lication by the newspaperman. The 
representative of the newspaper 
should be made to feel free to ask 
questions on any school matter. He 
should be answered, even though the 
answers may be embarrassing. 


This plan of collaboration, if sup- 
ported wholeheartedly by the par- 
ticipants, may result in the publi- 
cation of a steady flow of timely 
news stories, numerous feature arti- 
cles and human interest items, con- 
structive editorial comment and even 
editorial defense of the schools, 
should the need arise. 


Pupils Should Help 


Certainly it would seem desirable 
to have the interior news of the 
school prepared by the pupils if the 
conditions permit sufficient supervi- 
sion. If the pupils participate, their 
efforts should be directed by an in- 
structor trained in the fundamentals 
of gathering, writing and editing 
news. Whether this is a classroom 
procedure or an extra activity pupils 
will benefit by the exposure to 
“printer’s ink.” Publication of ma- 
terial in a medium for which the 
standard is set by professional work- 
ers provides a stimulus for better 
school work. Members of the news- 
paper staff may assist pupils and 
teachers and thus improve the train- 
ing. 

School and press have much in 
common. Both are agencies of pub- 
lic education. The school is estab- 
lished by law and maintained by 
taxation. The existence of the news- 
paper as an instrument of public in- 
formation is protected by the Bill of 
Rights. The school performs its func- 
tions on the basis of face-to-face asso- 
ciation of teacher, pupil and patron. 
The newspaper employs the printed 
word. The services of the institu- 
tions are complimentary. 

Alike in their aims, the school and 
the press differ greatly in organiza- 
tion and control. When working in 
harmony their accomplishments may 
be great. In the relationship of the 
school and press it is obvious that the 
educator and the editor must share 
responsibility. 
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IN MODERN MANNER 


PAUL R. McCULLOCH 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, THE DALLES, ORE. 


HOUGHTFUL planning is re- 
vealed in the new senior high 
school building at The Dalles, Ore. 
In an attempt to get away from an 
institutional different 
colors, linoleum covered floors and 


appearance 
new introduced 
into the classrooms. Every room is 
built and purpose 
although provision has been made 
for flexibility of arrangement, future 
growth and educational adjustment. 

Walls are light cream with stip- 
ple finish to prevent glare. Ceilings 
are white. All lighting is indirect 
or fluorescent. Woodwork, including 
slab doors, moldings and trim, is fir, 
finisk :d with a light stain and several 
coats of lacquer. Such treatment is 
pleasing in appearance, easily cleaned 
as readily as 


arrangemen ts are 


furnished for a 


and does not mar 
painted surface. Cool green ceramic 
tile in a mosaic design makes a fea- 
ture of the drinking fountain re- 


cesses in the corridors. 
Plenty of Built-In Equipment 


Recessed display cases, with tubu- 


lar lighting and plate glass face, are 
located in the corridors for exhibit 
of the work done in various depart- 


ments. 

Each classroom has a cork bulletin 
board, built-in glass enclosed book- 
case, teacher's closet, slate black- 
boards, outlets for projection equip- 
ment and display shelf for period- 
icals. 

Windows are equipped with steel 
enameled venetian shades. Class- 
room seating is movable so that 
changes for study or even of class- 
room population may be readily 
made. 

Installations in the science labora- 
tory include hot and cold water, 
compressed air, A.C. and D.C. cur- 
rent and gas; the sinks are soap- 
stone. A darkroom completely ar- 
ranged for photographic work is part 
of the suite as are ample storage 
space and a workroom for the in- 
structors 
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The library is centrally located in 
the building and nearest the English 
and social science classrooms, with 
a potential capacity of 120 pupils. 
All lighting is indirect and the wood- 
work is light ribbon grain Philippine 
mahogany. On the floor is a 
mahogany colored linoleum with a 
contrasting feature strip border 
matching the top of the librarian’s 
charging desk. Book shelving is ad- 
justable. The library furniture is of 
special streamlined design, oak with 
walnut finish. The ceiling is acousti- 
cally treated. Windows are ample; 
heating is by unit ventilators. 


Has Many Special Features 


In this library unit are two con- 
ference 
librarian’s office looking out onto the 
main library and a workroom with 
ample shelves and built-ins, hot and 
cold water and work space. 

The homemaking department on 
the first floor consists of a large 
kitchen with six unit kitchens in the 
main food laboratory, a clothing 
room with girls’ closets, built-in cut- 
ting tables and ironing boards, dis- 


rooms, storage space, a 


Ceramic tile fountain recesses 
add a color note to corridors. 


play cupboards and a model dining 
room unit. Ventilation is by unit 
ventilators, and exhaust fans are used 
when cooking. Garbage is collected 
from an outside garbage door. A 
towel drying closet, rounded corners 
and coves to prevent accumulation 
of grease and dirt and all modern 
appliances and equipment make this 
department attractive to pupils and 
visitors. 


Auditorium Is Notable 


A special feature is the auditorium, 
with 686 spring-seat opera chairs on 
the main floor and 292 in the bal. 
cony, the only high school in the 
state at the present time with such 
seating. The design is more scholas- 
tic than theatrical for it need not sell 
its attractions or compete in the 
theatrical world. 

The floor of the auditorium is 
covered with mastic; aisles and steps 
are carpeted with attractive lock- 
weave carpet over an 82 ounce pad. 
Woodwork and trim are of Philip- 
pine mahogany. The ceiling has spe 
cial acoustical treatment. Loges and 
orchestra pit have wrought-iron rail- 
ing. 

This room is entered through a 
foyer, convenient for the public and 
accessible from the main school cor- 
ridor. Lighting is artificial from re- 
cessed lighting units and fluorescent 
lights along the sidewalls. 

The width of the auditorium per- 
mits sidewall angles for excellent 
acoustics and a perfect sight angle 
from every seat. Ventilation and aii 
conditioning are cared for through 
a forced air system which includes air 
washer and humidifier. 

The stage, 29 by 60 feet, is fully 
equipped with curtains, newest type 
of dimmers, border and spot lights, 
scenery and cyclorama. The size of 
the proscenium arch is 32 by 20 feet; 
height of the scenery loft is 47 feet. 
The grilles on either side of the 
proscenium conceal space chambers 
for amplifiers and pipe organ in- 
stallation. The auditorium stage is 
easily accessible from either band 
room or vocal department and has 
ample dressing room and _ storage 
space adjacent. 
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Night view showing unusual treatment of main entrance. 
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| Auditorium with its 978 spring seat opera chairs. Ceiling height windows and indirect lighting in library. 
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i CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
JROOF 
| STRUCTURE: Foundations, basement and 
superstructure, reenforced concrete, In- 
diana limestone exterior trim. Steel trusses, 
oO except wood over auditorium. 
| CEILINGS: Classrooms, corridors, offices 
| and auditorium, acoustical fiber board. 
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FIRST FLOOR 


HEATING and VENTILATING: Twin tubular 
boilers, power oil burners, low pressure 
steam radiation and unit heaters in some 
special rooms. Exhaust air removed by 
fans from kitchen, lavatories and audi- 
torium. Forced air heating and air con- 
ditioning with humidifier & auditorium. 


ELECTRICAL SYSTEM: Master clock and 
program device, fire alarm system, inter- 
communicating telephone. Provision for 

—_ amplifiers in every room with wiring for 
two channel radio system, motion pictures 
and fluorescent lighting in some rooms. 





—, COSTS: All construction, including mechan- 
r ical, electrical, landscaping and grading, 
4 $295,000; equipment, $28,700. Total cost: 
pT ke $323,700. 


|e ‘olf i ARCHITECT: John W. Maloney, Yakima, 


SROUND FLOOR ss - ow Wash. 
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42 GOVERNORS 
Speak The Minds on School Needs 


HE year 1943 witnesses legis- 

lative sessions in 44 states, many 
of them the first since our entry into 
the war. The governor’s message 
generally opens the legislature’s ses- 
sions and often presents his party’s 
program. 


IMPACT OF WAR 


Most of the legislative messages 
are geared to the war effort and re- 
flect the spirit of war economy. Many 
mention the “defense” training pro- 
gram. Massachusetts and South 
Carolina advert to the additional 
burdens placed upon teachers by 
rationing registration and Pennsyl- 
vania mentions the added load upon 
the state department. Kansas stresses 
school manpower shortage and school 
overcrowding; Minnesota’s governor 
promises an investigation of war- 
training rackets. Nevada’s state uni- 
versity is asked to help increase food 
production. New York’s governor 
sponsors day nurseries and super- 
vised activity programs for older 
children to release mothers for war 
employment. 

At least 10 governors insisted that, 
in the words of Michigan’s governor, 
“during this period of total war, 
schools are more important than ever 
before.” “The education of our youth 
must not be sacrificed to the pressing 
demands of the war,” said Indiana’s 
message. “Second only to the war 
effort,” said South Dakota’s gover- 
nor, “our educational condition is an 
important subject for your considera- 
tion.” 

North Dakota’s message said: “Ed- 
ucation is as necessary to the rightful 
use of freedom as the will to fight 
is vital in maintaining it.” The pro- 
tection of our schools, stated Okla- 
homa’s governor, is necessary for 
“keeping the democratic structures 
and privileges for which we fight in- 
tact.” To avoid the possibility of “a 
lost generation” (Arizona), Ver- 
mont’s governor warned, “Education 
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is on the offensive,” Kansas refused 
to lower standards and West Vir- 
ginia’s governor barred tax reduc- 
tion. 

Education of returning soldiers 
looms large. Governors of Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and Pennsyl- 
vania urged state assistance for sol- 
diers in completing their interrupted 
education. Illinois’ governor stressed 
vocational training. Vocational re- 
habilitation was mentioned in Con- 
necticut, Idaho and Ohio. Delaware’s 
governor emphasized the extension 
of high school facilities, while in 
South Dakota greater postwar de- 
mands for higher education were 
foreseen. Minnesota’s governor rec- 
ommended outright grants up to 
$250 per man or interest-less loans 
up to $500 per person. 


PUPILS 


Employment: The shortage of 
farm labor focuses attention on the 
use of school children on farms. 
Connecticut’s governor considered 
suspending child labor laws and laws 
fixing school hours and sessions. 
Minnesota’s governor requested 
school closings during peak harvests, 
without loss of state aid, and buses 
for pupils. New York would also 
preserve state aid for children over 
14 excused from school for thirty 
days, would allow Saturday sessions 
(also recommended in North Caro- 
lina) and would provide adequate 
appropriations for training, transpor- 
tation and supervision of school chil- 
dren in summer farm employment. 
The problem was also considered in 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania and 
Vermont. 


CURRICULUM 


Arkansas, Arizona and New 
Hampshire urged expanding voca- 
tional education facilities; Connecti- 


cut, Idaho and Ohio emphasized vo- 
cational rehabilitation for returning 
soldiers and the general public. Con- 
necticut was interested in the physi- 
cally handicapped. Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania governors recom- 
mended teaching the fundamentals 
of Americanism and Vermont’s gov- 
ernor stressed training in conserva- 
tion and citizenship education. 

Free textbooks were recommended 
in Indiana, Oklahoma and Tennes- 
see. A special college entrance 
scholarship fund was recommended 
by Minnesota’s governor who also 
would provide annual scholarships to 
a young man and a young woman 
from each of the United Nations. 
Lengthening the school term was 
recommended in North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Oregon and Tennessee. 
North Carolina’s governor recom- 
mended raising the compulsory school 
age from 14 to 16 while South Da- 
kota’s governor recommended an in- 
vestigation as to the desirability of a 
12 grade compulsory school system. 
Ohio’s governor asked for “a closely 
integrated program of health, wel- 
fare and education.” 

Increasing juvenile delinquency 
concerned six governors. Negro edu- 
cation found support in four mes- 
sages. Oklahoma’s governor recom- 
mended a state supervisor of Negro 
education; Pennsylvania was urged 
to assure adequate Negro schools and 
vocational training; Tennessee’s gov- 
ernor recommended an eight month 
school term for all Negro schools, 
and Delaware’s message urged im- 
provement of higher educational fa- 
cilities for Negroes. Both Delaware 
and Oklahoma urged obtaining ac- 
credited status for the state college 
for Negroes. 


TEACHERS 


Salaries: The plight of teachers on 
a fixed income, facing a rapidly ris- 
ing cost of living, met sympathetic 
understanding among 14 governors 
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who recommended salary increases.’ 
“Teachers are war workers. They 
should be retained in their profes- 
sion,’ said Michigan’s governor. 
South Carolina’s 
mended a salary increase and addi- 
tional salary schedule increments to 
induce older teachers on maximum 
to continue in service. Arizona and 
Rhode Island heard recommenda- 
tions for tenure and eight governors 
urged legislative action toward sound 
and workable teacher retirement sys- 
tems.* 
Pennsylvania’s 
mended protection of the retirement 
rights of retired teachers who return 


governor recom- 


governor recom- 


to service. Because of teacher scarcity 
Colorado’s governor recommended 
contracts longer than one year, Con- 
necticut asked 
improved teacher training program 
and South Dakota’s executive recom- 
mended that for “the emergency” 
state and county superintendents be 
given “liberal” discretion in certifi- 
cation, temporary and otherwise. 


FINANCES 


Taxation: Two governors chal- 
lenged tax reduction. West Virginia’s 
governor urged his legislators to ig- 
nore tax-cutting “patrioteers” who 
would reduce taxes and thereby cut 
school terms, underpay or fire teach- 
ers and close down activities in the 
university and the teachers’ college. 

New Mexico’s governor empha- 
sized the fact that any attempt to 
cut school expenditures was a “false 
economy” dangerous to the country’s 


consideration of an 


welfare. 

Oregon’s governor recommended a 
broader spread of the tax burden. 
Wisconsin’s message justified higher 
appropriations on increased operat- 
ing costs. 

In Texas and Washington, difh- 
culties are anticipated from reduced 
gasoline taxes. North Dakota was 
urged to reenact its 2 per cent sales 
tax, since W.P.A. is being terminated. 
Tax increases were deemed “ques- 
tionable” in Arkansas and impossible 
in Delaware. Wyoming’s governor 
regarded the common school perma- 
nent fund as being too large and Mis- 
souri’s governor considered reducing 
appropriations to meet the deficit. 


Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, 
Maine, Michigan, North Carolina, North Da 
kota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Vermont and Washington. 

? Arizona, Connecticut, Georgia, Maine, Okla 
homa, South Carolina, South Dakota and West 
Virginia. 
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In New York the governor pro- 
posed income tax exemption for de- 
pendents over 18 in full-time attend- 
ance in accredited colleges or schools. 
Indiana’s governor requestéd consol- 
idation of school revenues to increase 
tuition funds and reduce administra- 
tion costs. In Colorado a reapprais- 
ing of the tax assessment and collec- 
tion process was urged. North 


Dakota’s message suggested with- 
holding 10 per cent of any appropria- 
tion expendable only on special ap- 
proval, 

State Aid and Equalization: State- 
wide equalization of educational op- 
portunities was championed in Con- 


necticut, Kansas, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island and Utah. Rhode Is- 
land and Vermont governors recom- 
mended state assistance to districts 
unable to meet a decent minimum 
wage for teachers and Pennsylvania 
was urged to consider state aid to 
hard-hit districts. North Dakota and 
Ohio were asked to continue present 
state aid and Minnesota’s legislature 
heard a request for increased aid for 
Minneapolis. 

Federal Aid: Arkansas’ governor 
favors federal aid as one solution to 
some of the problems of schools with 
the reservation that such aid would 
“not be at the cost of interference 
with state and local school author- 
ities.” Arizona’s governor urged his 
legislature to take advantage of fed- 
eral vocational rehabilitation program 
funds. 


ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 


The governors of Colorado, 
Georgia, Minnesota and Oklahoma 
urged reorganization of their state 
departments of education. Delaware 
recommended that the president of 
the university be made a member of 
the state board of education to help 
in correlating the public school and 
university programs. Illinois, Ore- 
gon and Wisconsin urged consolida- 
tion of districts. North Dakota rec- 
ommended substitution of county for 
district treasurers. More careful 
scrutiny of school transportation and 
a county-wide bus system were sug- 
gested in South Carolina. 

Buildings: Governors of Delaware, 
Ohio and South Dakota recommend- 
ed that for the duration there be an 
accumulation of funds that would 
otherwise be spent for school build- 
ing. Montana’s governor, on the 
other hand, stated that school build- 


ings and grounds had been run down 
for ten years and recommended 
granting the state board’s request. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher learning must not be for- 
gotten during the war, pleaded South 
Carolina’s governor. Pennsylvania 
was asked for wider war vocational 
use of its state teachers’ colleges, 
while West Virginia’s governor urged 
expansion of the university’s facilities 
for farmers engaged in war produc- 
tion. 

Arkansas’ governor urged keeping 
the university faculties intact. Utah 
and South Dakota governors recom- 
mended retention of at least a 
skeleton of every department and in- 
stitution and that necessary discon- 
tinuances be as leaves of absence or 
sabbaticals. Tennessee and Wiscon- 
sin legislators were asked for in- 
creased university appropriations. 
Arkansas’ legislature was told that 
the university “must have all of the 
financial assistance we can give it,” 
and Montana’s that its university had 
been inadequately supported in the 
past. 

Recommendations for salary in- 
creases were heard in Colorado, 
Oklahoma, Wyoming and North Da- 
kota, the last named being condi- 
tioned on staff reductions resulting 
from enrollment losses. Vermont's 
governor recommended that part of 
the state surplus be held for the state 
university. New York lumped ap- 
propriations for its 26 state colleges 
and universities, budgeting to be 
done on a monthly basis because of 
the impossibility of long-range regis- 
tration predictions. 

Georgia’s governor recommended 
reorganization of the regents to ob- 
tain accredited status for the univer- 
sity. Utah’s governor recommended 
clarification of jurisdiction among the 
various state universities, colleges and 
junior colleges. Wisconsin’s budget 
message recommended consolidation 
to avoid unnecessary duplication 
among state and county normal 
schools. Oklahoma’s governor pro- 
tested against a recent reorganization 
depriving the state university of di- 
rect contact with the legislature. 
Governors of Georgia and New Mex- 
ico pleaded for university freedom 
from political influences. 

Subsequent articles will analyze 
legislative accomplishments affecting 
education, educational institutions 
and educational personnel. 
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HILDREN play a dramatic réle 

in this war. So great are the 
demands made upon everyone that 
the care and protection of children 
becomes a major problem. In the 
face of. a real threat to national 
security, it is recognized that a whole 
new generation, if sacrificed, cannot 
be replaced by any- accelerated pro- 
duction schedule. 

Preschool education has been 
keenly influenced by war. For some- 
time kindergartens have enjoved 
general acceptance in the public 
schools of cities. Despite the depres- 
sion, the most recent survey of kin- 
dergartens made by the Association 
for Childhood Education in 1939-40 
showed a heartening advance in the 
number of towns and villages hav- 
ing kindergartens in their schools. 
Nursery schools, too, were becoming 
more commonly accepted, a few in 
public schools, many in_ private 
schools, demonstration centers and 
philanthropic institutions. 

W.P.A. nurseries represented one 
of the most notable social gains of all 
the experimentation in depression 
years. They were established by fed- 
eral funds for the employment of 
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Marches On 


In trailer camps, 
cramped apart- 
ments and new 
defense housing 
developments are 
many children of 
mothers who work 
in war industries. 
Even mothers who 
do not work but 
who have fol- 
lowed their hus- 
bands to centers 
of production of- 
ten have no suit- 
able place to care 
for their children 
properly. For all 
of these nurseries 
and after - school 
programs must be 
quickly provided. 
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teachers out of work and for service 
to needy families. Their popularity 
was a tribute not only to the service 
rendered to children but also to the 
provisions made for organization of 
community effort in a time when 
close relationships and support of 
the mutual welfare of people were on 
the decline in national life. 

The war put an end to the de- 
pression. It changed but did net 
lessen the acute needs of children. 
The scene shifted almost over night. 
Everyone went to work for good 
pay. Tremendous changes in popu- 
lation centers followed the rapid 
building of new war _ industries. 
Sleepy crossroads became teeming 
centers of production. Plants oper- 
ating on a _ subnormal schedule 
boomed into capacity output. 

Attracted to these centers, like 
steel filings to magnets, came work- 
ers’ families. Hastily constructed or 
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renovated structures became their 
dwellings. When these failed to 
meet the sharp demand, trailers were 
pulled in and parked for the dura- 
tion. What is more, fathers, mothers 
and youths went to work. Usual 
agencies for child and family wel- 
fare were inadequate to care for the 
needs of the younger stay-at-homes. 
Nurseries and child care centers, ex- 
tension of school services, were estab- 
lished and are still in process of 
organization for meeting their acute 
demands. 

There has been both patriotic and 
economic fervor in the response of 
many workers to the call to war 
industries. In the United States, 
where there is a national sentiment 
for the preservation of the home, 
caution has been expressed about the 
employment of mothers of young 
children in industry. Yet it is not 
surprising that mothers have gone 
to work when one remembers that 
the family purse for years has been 
as empty as if stepped on by the 
proverbial elephant. Who can won- 
der at the desire to lay aside some- 
thing for a better home in the fu- 
ture and to snatch some of the 
world’s goods right now? Some 
mothers who are not working have 
little opportunity to do for their 
children in the kind of homes and 
communities in which they are 
forced to live at this time. 

Newly opened nurseries and child 
care centers are, in one sense, an 
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To take charge of 
these child care 
centers, the expe- 
rienced hands of 
those who served 
in W.P.A.  nurs- 
eries are avail- 
able; also needed 
are other teachers 
and volunteer 
workers. The 
photographs illus- 
trating this article 
were taken by 
Helen M. Post at 
various children's 
centers through- 
out the country. 


outgrowth of the W.P.A. nurseries 
of depression years. These schools 
had demonstrated the value of their 
services to childhood and had shown 
how these institutions could be estab- 
lished and maintained under ad- 
verse conditions. Many people who 
had worked to create and maintain 
W.P.A. nurseries now turned expe- 
rienced hands to the development 
of the new child centers. In another 
sense, however, the war-time nurs- 
eries are not an outgrowth of the 
earlier schools. The W.P.A. nurs- 
eries came into being to provide for 
people who were unemployed; the 
war-time nurséries are for people 
engaged in strenuous work. Funds 


must now be expended in areas 
teeming with war production and 
often widely separated from those 
in which W.P.A. schools had existed. 

Four mainsprings of energy gave 
impetus to the establishment of war- 
time services to young children: the 
Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services, the Children’s Bureau, 
the U. S. Office of Education and 
the Federal Works Agency. 


The 


and Welfare Services acts as a co- 


Office of Defense Health 


ordinator of the educational and 
welfare aspects of the national pro- 
gram. Funds allocated to this office 
were designated for the promotion 
and coordination of programs for 
the care of children of working 
mothers. 

The U. S. Office of Education is 
interested in the development of all 
types of programs in which schools 
play a part. The extended school 
program includes before- and after- 
school programs for boys and girls 
of school age, early school or pre- 
school provisions for young children, 
including kindergartens, junior pri- 
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Federal funds are provided but additional costs must be met locally. 


maries, nursery schools and play 
groups, information service on 
homemakers’ problems and the 


training of workers. In regions in 
which there are large numbers of 
working women, representatives of 
the Office of Education, with head- 
quarters at the regional office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices, assist in the promotion and de- 
velopment of these extended school 
services. 

The Children’s Bureau is inter- 
ested in the development of a variety 
of programs for working mothers 
operating through the state depart- 
ments of public welfare. Included 
in the programs are (1) a counseling 
service designed to help parents de- 
cide whether the mother should 
work, to give parents information 
on available resources for care of 
their children and to provide neces- 
sary case work service to families; 
(2) foster family day care for chil- 
dren under 2 years of age and others 
for whom group care is not suitable 
or easily available; (3) homemaker 
service, which enables children to 
remain in their own homes under 
the care of a competent person, and 
(4) day care centers, which provide 
full day care for preschool children 
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and before- and after-school services 
for children of school age. 

The Federal Works Agency has 
jurisdiction over funds provided by 
the Lanham Act for group services 
to children where war-caused needs 
cannot be met except by federal 
assistance. These funds are used to 
provide instructors, materials and in- 
cidentals for nurseries and child care 
centers in areas so affected by war 
activities that children cannot be 
cared for in any other way. 

It is too soon to say how these 
provisions eventually will be put 
into operation as a national program. 
In communities that have pioneered 
in inaugurating war-time serv.ces to 
children and families, it has been 
found that the vigorous cooperative 
effort of local individuals and agen- 
cies is of as great importance in 
initiating and maintaining the pro- 
gram as the national sponsorship. 
Although federal funds are appro- 
priated, there are additional costs 
met, in most cases, by community 
underwriters. Tuition, too, is com- 
monly charged to cover a part of 
the expenditures. Local agencies 
have made contributions. 

In one place, for instance, the 
council of churches surveyed the city 





for location of centers. Again, wom- 
en’s organizations have made such 
articles as sheets, towels, bibs. School 
shops have manufactured furniture; 
boy and girl scouts have solicited 
toys; teachers and supervisors have 
worked overtime to organize the 
program to fit community needs. 

It is not easy to see how the new 
developments will affect preschool 
education in the long run. While 
all these supplementary war-time 
provisions are being made, usual 
school programs are going forward. 
Had we eased out of the depression 
into peace and prosperity, it could 
have been expected that the W.P.A. 
nurseries, which had so_ valiantly 
demonstrated their worth to under- 
privileged children, would have been 
continued by public funds after the 
emergency was over. Even in the 
present transition from one emer- 
gency to another, some states are 
taking responsibility for their W.P.A. 
schools rather than letting them dis- 
appear with the withdrawal of 
funds. 

What residue of war-time provi- 
sions will remain when war is over? 
No prediction as to the structure of 
preschool institutions would be safe. 
It does seem reasonable to suppose, 
however, that three general qualities 
of the present efforts will remain. 

The promotion and support of 
preschool education has been such 
that there is every reason to believe 
that this social pattern will persist. 
Indeed, the fact that communities 
can be and are recruited for service 
to children is one of the great values 
of a preschool program. 

A second strong feature is that, 
with each shift in social need, pre- 
school programs have been adapted 
serve existing demands. 
This adaptability indicates that great 
progress lies ahead. Workers in this 
field will be in demand not only for 
national but for world-wide service 
in the years of unusual social pres- 
sure which lie ahead. 

A third influence of present devel- 
opments may be unification of pre- 
school institutions with other divi- 
sions of the school. At present both 
preschool and school groups are be- 
ing forced to meet unusual condi- 
tions by unique programs. The ex- 
tension of school: services for both 
early and later age levels of child- 
hood is an expedient that may well 
grow into a telling force in future 
education. 


SO as to 
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HE public schools of New 

Haven, Conn., working in co- 
operation with local and state wel- 
fare and educational agencies, estab- 
lished the nation’s first child care 
center to operate with Lanham Act 
funds. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 7, 1942, 45 
Scranton School children ranging in 
age from 6 to 13 remained after 
school to enjoy their first afternoon 
of supervised recreation while their 
mothers were working to help win 
the war. 

At 6:30 on the Monday morning 
of October 19, the nursery school 
unit of the center opened its doors 
to youngsters aged 2 to 5. The two 
teachers on hand to receive the chil- 
dren did not have to wait long for 
the first arrival. Judy, a 4 year old, 
soon made her appearance with her 
mother, who left the nursery school 
in plenty of time for the 7 o'clock 
shift. Judy’s mother makes _para- 
chutes. 


Need Antedates Pearl Harbor 


The Scranton School area was 
known to be in need of child care 
facilities. Long before Pearl Harbor 
many mothers were working. The 
department of health and physical 
education of the public schools, in 
its 1938 survey of the city’s recrea- 
tional facilities, found that the Scran- 
ton area was devoid of such facilities. 

In 1941 the council of social agen- 
cies of New Haven, through a sub- 
committee, made a community-wide 
survey to determine the need of day 
care for the children of working 
mothers. Experiences of the princi- 
pal and teachers of Scranton School, 
especially during the fall of 1941, left 
little doubt that something had to 
be done. Mothers would beg the 
principal to open school at 7 a.m. or 
to allow youngsters of 2, 3 or 4 to 
come to school with their older 
brothers and sisters. The latter re- 
quest was granted but the principal 
felt that the school should not be 
opened much before 7:30. 

Immediately after the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, New Haven 
State Teachers College set up a war 
emergency committee. A subcom- 
mittee was appointed to study child 
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FIRST under the 
Lanham Act 


are the child care centers 
at New Haven 
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care problems and make _ recom- 
mendations to the entire staff for the 
part the college should play in car- 
ing for children of working mothers. 

When the Lanham Act was passed 
in January 1942 the college child 
care committee did not know 
whether the federal funds provided 
for in this act applied to day care of 
children of working mothers or not. 
However, the assumption was that 
they did. So the teachers of Scranton 
School made a careful investigation 
of every child and family of the 
school to determine how many 
mothers were working. The teachers 
found that there were 100 children 
from first grade through seventh 
grade, 20 children from the kinder- 
garten and 45 children from 2 to 5 
years of age whose mothers were 
working. 


State Shows an Interest 


In the meantime, the state depart- 
ment of education and the child care 
committee of the state defense coun- 
cil took active interest in the child 
care problem for the state as a 
whole. Their representatives met in 
New Haven with the child care 
committee of the teachers’ college on 
March 3 and discussed plans for the 
establishment of a day care program 
for the Scranton School area. Meet- 
ings were then held at the college 
with representatives of the board of 
education, the New Haven defense 
council, the council of social agen- 
cies, the department of welfare, the 
Y.W.C.A. and parent groups invited. 

The board of education, the 
logical body to request and receive 


federal funds, submitted a detailed 
budget for a year’s operation to- 
gether with a 17 page document that 
described the plan in detail and 
justified the budget items. The ap- 
plication for federal funds left New 
Haven for the state department of 
education in Hartford on June 24. 
There it was forwarded to the Fed- 
eral Works Agency. It developed 
later that it was not until after the 
New ‘Haven application was sub- 
mitted that the Federal Works 
Agency determined that such proj- 
ects were eligible for Lanham Act 
assistance. 


We Apply for Federal Funds 


In applying for federal funds the 
board of education designated F. E. 
Engleman, president of New Haven 
State Teachers College, as its rep- 
resentative (without salary) to ad- 
minister the project with members 
of the college staff to supervise it. 
This was done largely because the 
purposes of the program included 
not only releasing mothers for work 
and providing adequate health, edu- 
cational and recreational care of 
their children but also training 
volunteer workers as child care aides, 
offering laboratory experience to the 
college students in studying child 
development and providing an edu- 
cational program for mothers and 
for older children of high school age 
who are facing the responsibility of 
caring for younger brothers and 
sisters. 

When it was announced last Sep- 
tember that New Haven was 
granted Lanham Act funds, the 
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teachers’ college administration 1m- 
mediately appointed an advisory 
committee to assist in establishing 
policies relative to such considera- 
tions as admission, fees and hours. 
This committee, whose chairman is 
the director of training schools of the 
college, consists of representatives of 
the public schools, the county 
P.-T.A., the defense council, the coun- 
cil of social agencies, the Y.W.C.A., 
the parent organizations of the nurs- 
ery school and the school age pro- 
gram, the A.F. of L. and the C.LO. 

Also on the committee are the 
directors of the nursery school and 
the school age program, the princi- 
pal of Scranton School and the 
parent consultant of the center (an 
expert in family consultation lent to 
the -project by the Family Society). 


We Find a House 


The nursery school is housed in a 
12 room residence located near the 
Scranton School district. This build- 
ing is owned by Yale University and 
leased to the project at a reduced 
rental. Grounds are spacious and 
divided naturally by a large arbor, 
allowing separate play space for 2 
and 3 year olds and the 4 and 5 year 
olds. 

The nursery school thus far has 
been in session from 6:30 a.m. to 
6:30 p.m., Mondays through Fridays. 
When the demand is made the 
hours will be extended and Satur- 
day and Sunday operation will be 
included. 

In operating the nursery school 
two eight hour shifts of teachers are 
required with overlapping of shifts 
in the middle of the day. A well- 
trained and experienced registered 
nurse is at the center early in the 
morning when most of the arrivals 
take place and again at noon when 
the kindergarten children from 
Scranton School arrive for lunch. 
Careful health examinations are thus 
made of all children when they ar- 
rive. Small isolation rooms are avail- 
able for children showing suspicious 
symptoms. Before a child is enrolled 
in the center he must have a thor- 
ough physical examination. 

There has been considerable turn- 
over in enrollment in the first six 
months of operation owing to sev- 
eral causes, the most prevalent being 
illnesses during the winter months. 
Since the center has no facilities for 
hospitalization, the child must re- 
main at home, often causing the 
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mother to give up her work. It is 
anticipated that throughout the 
spring, summer and fall months .-at- 
tendance and enrollment will be 
more constant. 

With new children being regis- 
tered every week and with children 
arriving at the center at all hours of 
the morning and early afternoon, the 
teaching staff is constantly being 
faced with the responsibility of help- 
ing these young children become ad- 
justed to their new surroundings. A 
high degree of skill, understanding 
and sympathy must be possessed by 
the staff to help their young charges 
make happy adjustments. The same 
qualities are required to help the 
parents themselves make the new 
adjustments. 

Daily schedules of activities must 
be planned for the different age 
groups and in accordance with the 
varied hours of arrival and leaving. 
For example, children aged 2 and 3, 
who arrive by 7 or 8 a.m., have a 
mid-morning rest and lunch. They 
may, if they remain until late after- 
noon, have three or four resting 
times during the day and more food 
in the late afternoon. Other children 
may take their naps only after the 
noon meal. There are few children 
who are not sound asleep from 12:45 
to 2:30 or 3:00 o’clock. 


Handling School Age Youngsters 


The school age program offers a 
different kind of challenge to the 
staff. In the Scranton School build- 
ing two basement rooms and the 
basement corridor are available for 
the indoor activities. Outdoors, the 
large playground is used. Also avail- 
able are the gymnasium at the teach- 
ers’ college two afternoons a week 
and an arts and crafts room at the 
near-by Y.W.C.A. The swimming 
pools at the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W.C.A. are also at the disposal 
of the child care center. In the 
Scranton School building there is a 
branch of the public library which 
the children often attend. 

The children participating in the 
after-school program go downstairs 
for their hot noon dinner when they 
are dismissed from school. When 
school is over at 3 o’clock they re- 
port again and for a few minutes sit 
quietly at tables drinking milk and 
eating crackers or apples. 

When the weather permits, the 
children play outdoors or go on 
hikes and excursions to the park or 





museum. The~activities both out- 
doors and indoors are planned to 
appeal to the various interests of the 
boys and girls. When it is consid- 
ered that the youngest children are 
6 years old and the oldest are 13, 
some idea can be gained of the 
variety of activities that take place— 
all kinds of games, sports, dramatic 
play, hobbies, art, crafts, science, mu- 
sic, dramatizations. 

The teachers here face the prob- 
lem of reconciling organization with 
informality and supervision with 
allowing children a certain degree 
of freedom from supervision, for 
these are after-school hours and chil- 
dren have a right to be alone at 
times and not be watched. 

The usual type of classroom or- 
ganization and supervision creates 
attitudes of resentment in the chil- 
dren. When school teachers take 
over after-school recreational and 
educational activities they must in 
many cases gain a new attitude to- 
ward the methods, technics and pur- 
poses of supervision and guidance. 


Our Hours and Fees 


The school age program operates 
Mondays through Fridays, school 
holidays and vacations. On week 
days when there is no school the 
center is open from 9 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. During the summer vacation 
it may remain open later in the eve- 
nings. Saturday care has not been 
requested thus far. 

Until the present time fees have 
been based upon the ability of the 
parents to pay. For after-school care 
of children the minimum fee is 25 
cents a week and the maximum is 
$1.25. For those remaining for lunch 
the fees range from $1 to $3. The 
average fee thus far has been about 
$1.55. 

In the nursery school the fees 
range from $1 to $5 with the aver- 
age about $3.50 per week. All fees 
are payable for the week in advance 
with no refunds for absences. This 
policy may be changed in the near 
future. 

New Haven is actively concerned 
for the welfare of the city’s chil- 
dren. This is evidenced by the 
fact that when the three remaining 
W.P.A. nursery schools were to close 
last January the city board of educa- 
tion incorporated them into the pub- 
lic school system. Children can now 
enter public school in New Haven 
at three years of age. 
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Burbank City Schools, Burbank, Calif. 


HE City of Vallejo, Calif., home 

of the tremendous Mare Island 
Navy Yard, was among the first to 
look to the public schools for a work- 
ing solution to the problem of proper 
care for the children of mothers ren- 
dering military or civilian defense 
services or working in local war in- 
dustries. 

This early selection of the school 
department in Vallejo to carry the 
war-time burden of organizing and 
operating child care services for the 
community was due in large part to 
the vision and enthusiasm of John 
Alltucker, school superintendent. 

The assumption of this new re- 
sponsibility by the Vallejo schools 
represents a serious burden because 
the school district is in the midst of 
a school construction program, is in- 
volved in all the problems surround- 
ing federal financing, in half day 
sessions for a large part of the school 
population and in the problems of 
doubling a teaching staff in a war 
center in war time with teachers’ pay 
badly out of scale with that of per- 
sons working in war industry. 

Mr. Alltucker attacked the prob- 


lem with directness and vigor. He 
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appointed a well-qualified director of 
child care activities. He organized a 
community-wide advisory committee 
composed of leaders of interested 
agencies. He applied for needed fi- 
nancial assistance from the federal 
government through the Lanham 
Act. And he began preparations for 
obtaining and adapting the necessary 
grounds, buildings, equipment and 
personnel to operate child care 
centers. 

The Vallejo school district, already 
in deep water financially for its regu- 
lar school program, had no funds to 
devote to these necessary prelimi- 


naries. It had only the confidence 
that the legitimate expenses of the 
program would be met by federal 
funds. This confidence was justified 
because in a matter of a few weeks 
an allotment of federal funds was 
made to the Vallejo schools to finance 
a child care program. 

Even with the assumption of re- 
sponsibility by the school district, the 
appointment of a director and the 
provision of adequate funds, child 
care centers were still not completely 
ready to begin operations. 

Suitable buildings could not be 
constructed for the centers. Use 
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would have to be made of existing 
facilities, involving sharp compro- 
mises with regular school services as 
well as with the recommended prac- 
tices for the care of young children. 
Regular equipment, generally speak- 
ing, could not be obtained so that 
homemade substitutes had to be de- 
signed and constructed. 

Parents at first seemed reticent to 
bring their children to the centers, 
perhaps because of the newness of 
the program, perhaps because of the 
$6 per child weekly fee. Satisfactory 
personnel was difficult to obtain in 
competition with Navy Yard wages 
and because the only living quarters 
available to newcomers in Vallejo 
were auto trailers. And getting chil- 
dren to and from the centers in the 
face of transportation restrictions was 
difficult. 

Unfortunately, generally speaking, 
the need for war-time child care serv- 
ice occurs in communities in which 
no satisfactory housing can be found 
for such service. In war and indus- 
trial centers, school buildings are 
overcrowded and often are used on 
the basis of half day sessions. Avail- 
able large homes and other possible 
plant solutions have already been 
made over into war apartments, 
U.S.O. recreation centers and other 
special facilities. 

Construction of new buildings for 
child care centers is, practically speak- 
ing, impossible. Local districts do 
not have funds for such construction. 
Obtaining funds for new 
buildings is slow because of the jus- 
tification required. War Production 
Board approval to proceed with con- 
struction may be expected to take 
considerable time if indeed approval 
can be expected at all because of 
military requirements for construc- 
tion materials. 


federal 


School Lunchrooms Taken Over 


Vallejo attacked this problem on 
the basis of attempting to find room 
for the children in existing elemen- 
tary buildings. The first 
buildings chosen were those having 
lunchrooms. The lunchroom has 
much to recommend it for this pur- 
pose: It is larger than most rooms 
in the school, has facilities for cook- 
ing and food service, has toilet units 
close at hand and usually has a sep- 
arate entrance. 

These natural advantages are offset 
somewhat by certain disadvantages. 
The regular school staff has to be 


school 
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convinced of the necessity of giving 
up important facilities to the nursery 
school program if the two programs 
are to exist peaceably on the same 
campus. 

Some of the auxiliary rooms and 
services needed by the child care 
center are not well related or con- 
nected to the lunchroom. These bad 
arrangements make a larger staff nec- 
essary or “run to death” a normal 
sized staff in order to care for and 
protect the children enrolled. In- 
stallations and equipment are not 
sized for very young children, thus 
requiring alterations. 

That these difficulties are not in- 
surmountable is demonstrated by the 
fact the Vallejo school department is 
now operating three child care cen- 
ters in elementary schools and will 
operate a fourth one as soon as nec- 
essary plumbing can be obtained and 
installed. 

One of the three was opened De- 
cember 14, another in mid-January 
and the third on March 20. In addi- 
tion, the school department took 
over two child centers not located in 
school buildings, making a total of 
five centers now being operated by 
the public schools of Vallejo. 

Regular nursery school equipment 
was nonexistent when the first unit 
was opened. However, with good 
cooperation from the Navy Yard and 
the Federal Housing Authority es- 
sentials were soon provided in some 
form or other. 


Off to a Slow Start 


A definite, and to some a disap- 
pointing, characteristic of the intro- 
duction of child care centers into the 
public schools was the slow growth 
in enrollment. There had been so 
many heated discussions of the need 
of such centers that it was expected 
children would be brought in larger 
numbers than they could be received 
properly. As a matter of fact, the 
first two units to open in Vallejo 
schools had most humble beginnings. 

The first one opened with eight 
enrolled and grew slowly until in 
March 50 were on the rolls. The 
second unit began with one child. 
Even during the second week only 
five were enrolled. In March, how- 
ever, this group had increased to 25. 

While these slow beginnings are 
undoubtedly due in part to the rela- 
tively high fee charged parents, the 
evidence seems to indicate that par- 
ents did not know enough about the 





















































centers to use them tor their children. 
Several methods of getting infor- 
mation to parents were used with 
varying degrees of success. The first 
device was to send a mimeographed 
sheet home by an older child in the 
family. No noticeable results were 
obtained. Postal cards were then sent 
direct to parents, resulting in some 
customers. Well written and illus- 
trated articles in the press seemed to 
be most effective. There are now some 
results obtained by mothers of en- 
rollees telling other mothers of eli- 
gible children about the centers. 


May Use Volunteers on Staff 


Vallejo school authorities have de- 
cided to go beyond these hit-or-miss 
procedures and have a block by block 
canvass made, giving complete in- 
formation to the parents of each 
eligible child. Nursery school staff 
members in Vallejo believe that fam- 
ily transportation difficulties and re- 
strictions have operated to slow down 
or even prevent enrollment of chil- 
dren who need the care the child 
centers have to offer. This hurdle 
will be reduced when a better dis- 
tribution of child centers in the resi- 
dential area is achieved. 

Obtaining qualified staff members 
for the centers has been difficult, but 
not impossible. State consultants on 
child care problems report a high 
quality of child care program at the 
centers now operating. This is ac- 
complished, however, in part by 
longer hours of service than staff 
members can be expected to give per- 
manently and by their enduring ex- 
cessive physical strains caused by 
awkward room arrangements which 
make supervision difficult. 

Some relief from these difficulties 
may come from volunteer part-time 
staff workers. The older girls and 
some boys in the schools in which 
centers are operating insist upon 
helping and it is believed some of 
them can be made useful afternoons 
and week ends. A church club of 
15 year old high school girls has 
asked to help. Adult volunteers ap- 
parently cannot be obtained to do 
this type of work. 

That the child care centers in Val- 
lejo are really a community enter- 
prise on the one hand and an integral 
part of the public school system on 
the other is attested by the presence 
of a functioning advisory committee 
and by the joint meetings of regular 
and nursery school staffs. 
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URING last school year, the 

school administration, includ- 
ing the dean of the junior college 
here, teachers and parents repre- 
sented by the Parent-Teacher Coun- 
cil, met together and discussed the 
problem of establishing definite ob- 
jectives for the public school system 
in Port Huron, Mich. Meetings were 
held to provide opportunity for free 
discussion. 

Objectives expressed were devel- 
oped in a series of meetings carried 
on throughout the winter with the 
result that a philosophy of education 
for the local school system was 
evolved and presented to the board 
of education on March 9, 1942. After 
due consideration and deliberation 
the board accepted the statement as 
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an objective for the public school 
program in this district. 

The public school system has an 
obligation to serve home and com- 
munity because only through serving 
home and community will it succeed 
in its purpose of educating children 
to live successfully in a democracy. 
The school can best meet its obliga- 
tion by opening its doors to the adult 


community. This means providing 
leadership, facilities and instruction 
in fields of activity that particularly 
enrich the home and the community. 
With these basic objectives as guid- 
ing factors, teachers new on our staff, 
as well as those who have been here 
for some time, may be guided in 
their efforts to revise and rebuild the 
community program of education. 


e A Philosophy of Education 


DUCATION is the continuous 

growth of the whole child; men- 
tally, morally, physically, socially, 
emotionally and spiritually. 


The function of the Port Huron 
public school system is conceived 
to be that of educating all of the 
children of all the people to live suc- 
cessfully in a democracy. 


The aims and their implications 
are: 

1. To meet each child on the level 
of his particular abilities and inter- 
ests and give him opportunities in 
accordance with his needs. 

Equal opportunity means that 
every child has a right to the training 
that best brings out his talents, 
whether these talents be little, aver- 
age or great. It means that if a 
child’s talents lie mainly in the use 
of his hands he has a right to train- 
ing that will best develop his manual 
skill. If his talents are mainly es- 
thetic, then he has a right to an 
education that will best develop his 
esthetic sense. If his talents are 
mainly intellectual, then he has a 
right to education that will best de- 
velop his intellect. Training on all 
levels of useful talents demands spe- 
cially qualified teachers and adequate 
instructional equipment. 
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2. To give careful attention to his 
health both physical and mental. 

The physical well-being of the 
child is of greatest importance. It is 
possible to educate through continu- 
ous growth only when the body is 
physically sound. Correct attitudes 
toward healthy living through cor- 
rect health habits are significant. 
Mental health is of utmost impor- 
tance. Only when the mind is free 
from abnormal mental illusions or 
conflicts are children susceptible to 
normal mental growth and progress. 
The schools should be alert to keep 
mental patterns of pupils as nearly 
normal as possible. 


3. To teach him the habit of work 
and respect for good workmanship. 

The habit of work and respect for 
good workmanship is the responsi- 
bility of home, school and commu- 
nity. The school for its part has an 
obligation to provide worth-while 
work experiences for every boy or 
girl. Through these experiences, es- 
pecially through creative work, boys 
and girls are more responsible mem- 
bers of society. 

4. To assist him to master subject 
matter fundamental in everyday liv- 
ing. 

Certain skills and knowledge are 
basic to everyday living. Among 


these are a practical grasp of written 
and oral exposition and the ability to 
calculate. These and similar funda- 
mental skills, under the careful di- 
rection of the schools, are to be mas- 
tered by every pupil. 


5. To undertake to inculcate in 
him attitudes of good citizenship 
toward home, school and community. 

Good citizenship is promoted and 
developed through practice. Practice 
demands adequate equipment, mate- 
rials and instruction. Teaching must 
provide active participation in assum- 
ing responsibilities of citizenship in 
the home, the school and the com- 
munity. 


6. To cultivate an appreciation for 
the finer things of life. 

Every child has a right to expect 
that education will provide him with 
help to appreciate the finer things 
of life. Education of this kind will 
lead him, through school experiences, 
to choose wisely his avocational per- 
suits, increase his sense of beauty and 
develop his capacity to create. 


Port Huron schools plan to make 
available to community groups the 
facilities of the public schools for 
continuous study and growth to the 
end that home and community life 
is enriched. 
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MILITARY SCHOOLS 


train b 


ILITARY schools and colleges 

are serving the country in 
numerous capacities other than mere- 
ly training youths in the rudiments 
of military tactics. During the years 
when the minds of the nation were 
open almost exclusively to thoughts 
of peace and isolationism, these in- 
stitutions carried “preparedness” as 
their watchword. During those years 
they were developing the leaders 
upon whom the country now de- 
pends to command the armed forces 
in the drive toward victory and per- 
manent peace. 

In a survey sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation of Military Colleges and 
Schools during 1942, it was found 
that these institutions offer young 
men the opportunity to obtain train- 
ing in leadership, physical fitness and 
discipline in addition to actual mili- 
tary training to fit them for service 
with the armed forces in the present 
crisis. 

One of the most important points 
stressed today in military schools and 
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colleges is individual tactical training. 
Each individual is given special in- 
struction in methods of crossing open 
fields, advancing through wooded 
areas and moving by day and night 
without being detected. Practical 
problems, taken from war records, 
are presented to the potential officers 
to solve under simulated war condi- 
tions. Taking part in these exercises, 
the future American soldier realizes 
some of the hardships he will en- 
counter under actual warfare. 

Another important phase of the 
military school program is teaching 
leadership and responsibility. Each 
cadet is given the chance to lead a 
squad, platoon or company. Hours 
of such practice develop poise, self- 
confidence and assurance. 

In addition to regular Army train- 
ing, military institutions have organ- 
ized a new “toughening up” pro- 


os for leadership 


gram to prepare boys for the gruel- 
ing experiences encountered in bat- 
tle. Then, too, every school has sup- 
plemented its regular course with a 
rigorous physical education program. 
Obstacle courses similar to those used 
in the armed forces have become a 
regular part of daily routine. Three 
factors are stressed: speed, skill and 
strength. Each one of these qualities 
should enable the soldier to encoun- 
ter the hardships of jungle warfare, 
desert fighting and torrid and frigid 
climates in a better manner than the 
recruits of yesterday. 

“Obey first and find out afterward 
if there is time” is the keynote of 
training in which a cadet is taught 
to take orders as they are given. He 
is taught to respect authority and the 
importance of teamwork, a charac- 
teristic highly important in the 
armed forces or in civilian life. Grad- 
uates of these institutions are not 
only thoroughly grounded in physi- 
cal training, tactical methods, rifle 
fire and weapons but also indoc- 
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trinated with the characteristics 
needed to make good soldiers of 
peace. Today these institutions are 
preparing young men for the civic 
and moral obligations they will face 
after the war in order to maintain 
peace, security and independence. 

In academic classes students of 
military schools and colleges receive 
instruction in economic problems of 
the world through economics, eco- 
nomic history and economic geogra- 
phy. Their horizons are broadened 
through the languages. Social studies 
stress tolerance. Fundamentals of 
English and mathematics are given 
special emphasis. 

Military institutions had provided 
almost 14,000 officers for the present 
emergency on Dec. 7, 1941. Those 
alumni who have responded to their 
nation’s call since Pearl Harbor bring 
the total to almost 30,000. Today 
there are between 35,000 and 40,000 
cadets enrolled in the military insti- 
tutions who are potential officer ma- 
terial by virtue of the training they 
are receiving. 

What kind of officers are these 
men? Both of the full generals of 
the Army, 13 major generals and 27 
brigadier generals have been gradu- 
ated from military institutions. The 
Navy has been provided with three 
rear admirals, two commodores and 
15 captains. Three hundred and 
forty-two marine officers and 88 offi- 
cers of the Coast Guard received 
their training in military schools. 


Some Famous Graduates 


Graduates of these institutions 

have distinguished both themselves 
and their schools in battle. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, perhaps the 
most popular hero of the war, re- 
ceived his training at Texas Military 
Institute. Gen. George C. Marshall, 
chief of staff and mentioned as the 
likely generalissimo of the United 
Nations armies in Western Europe 
and Africa, is a graduate of Virginia 
Military Institute. Capt. Arthur W. 
Wermuth, whom the press called the 
one man army of the Philippines, 
received his training at Northwestern 
Military and Naval Academy. Lieut. 
Eddie O’Hare of the Navy is an 
alumnus of Western Military Acad- 
emy. 
The lives of these men and count- 
less others, equally gallant if less 
famous, stand as eternal monuments 
to the vision and perseverance of the 
schools which they represent. 
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It has been said that the battles of 
England have been won on the play- 
ing fields of Eton; the military col- 
leges and schools of America have 
done their share in winning the bat- 
tles of America. They have answered 
the call made by the nation for a 
prepared youth. They have devel- 
oped mature men with an expert 


knowledge of military science and 
tactics—men who have proved their 
ability to handle themselves and 
others in actual combat. They know 
how to manipulate the various Army 
weapons. They are capable of caring 
properly for any administrative du- 
ties assigned to them. They have 
been well grounded in leadership. 
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USINESS demands personality! 

A good personality is a “must” 
for the retail employe. Retailing is 
essentially human engineering and 
requires as a prerequisite for its suc- 
cessful personnel a high degree of 
“socialness” in addition to other rec- 
ognized qualities. Not every person, 
therefore, can succeed in retailing, 
regardless of training. 

In introducing the cooperative pro- 
gram in Millville, N. J., we worked 
on the premise that mere theoretical 
knowledge pertaining to personality 
is not sufficient; theory and practice 
must be combined if real develop- 
ment and learning are to be effected. 
To succeed in retailing, it is neces- 
sary to acquire the knowledge neces- 
sary to solve the various problems 
that arise in daily business situations. 

Through the means of our co- 
operative work-study plan in dis- 
tributive education, we believe we 
are making significant progress in 
aiding boys and girls to develop 
poise, ability and skill in dealing with 
a variety of people. 

We have recognized that personal- 
ity cannot be developed by lecturing 
about it, demonstrating the need for 
it, scolding those who do not possess 
it or by setting a good example alone. 

Each boy and girl enrolled in the 
cooperative course reports each after- 
noon to a job in a local store that has 
been carefully selected and has met 
the standards that we have set for 
such a training agency. The pupil 
is thus given an opportunity for gen- 
uine work experience at a real wage. 


No one would think of learning to 
operate a machine by merely talking 
or reading about it. He would have 
actually to operate it until he devel- 
oped the desired skill. 

The problem is not different when 
the development of satisfactory social 
abilities is the objective. To develop 
social abilities in an effective manner, 
it is necessary to provide abundant 
opportunities for the pupil to par- 
ticipate in the social relationships in 
which he needs to develop greater 
ability. Too often his home and 
neighborhood life has been such that 
he has learned little about what con- 
stitutes normal social behavior. 

For this reason some pupils are not 
in a position to realize the great 
importance of tact, consideration and 
politeness in business life. The co- 
operative program gives them experi- 
ences that enable them to meet 
strangers easily, to win the liking of 
adults by their manner, to retain 
their poise under trying conditions 
and to show consideration toward 
others. 


Pupil Fitted to Store 


In order to develop the maximum 
degree of business-social ability, a 
pupil is placed by the coordinator in 
a store in which his particular level 
of social ability is essential. Those 
pupils with the greatest amount of 
social adaptability are placed in 
stores in which great attention is 
paid to high grade selling service 
and fine working morale. Pupils 
with only a small degree of social 
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adaptability, on the other hand, are 
placed in stores in which require- 
ments are not so high and in which 
they may render satisfactory service 
and may progress to the extent of 
their abilities. 

Each learner passes through a se- 
quence of working positions as he 
progresses toward the upper level of 
selling positions. The coordinator 
has supervisory control over the 
learners while they are at work and 
decides with the employers how 
much time the pupil will spend in 
each position. The aim throughout 
is to place each pupil in the type of 


store in which his social capacities 
may be advantageously developed. 

The guidance that the pupils re- 
ceive from the teacher-coordinator 
both in the classroom and through 
periodic individual conferences aids 
them to make more effective adjust- 
ments to their jobs, their employers 
and their customers. 

Individual conferences—a_ discus- 
sion of personal and job problems 
are an integral part of cooperative 
distributive education. A great deal 
of personal teaching is necessarily 
given. It is an essential phase of the 
coordinated plan of instruction, for 
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ACH pupil in the school of to- 

morrow will attend public 
school only during the time neces- 
sary for him to become competent 
for membership in a democracy. A 
major objective in instruction will be 
the creating of dynamic citizens. 
Shop, history and literature will not 
be taught as ends in themselves but 
rather as a contribution to the com- 
plete aim. Thus, each pupil will find 
that school work automatically fits 
his capabilities. 

All schools will have facilities to 
care for pupils who are mentally de- 
ficient. Ungraded classes providing 
care for the mentally deficient will 
be as universal as the gymnasium 
class is today. Teachers trained to 
understand and aid the mentally 
handicapped will fit civic and voca- 
tional training to mental capacity. 

A traveling psychiatrist will aid 
small school systems with the ever- 
present problems of adjustment; 
large systems will employ a psy- 
chiatrist as part of their staff. 
Problem children of tomorrow will 
receive necessary treatment just as 
today dental care is given by many 
schools to those who need it and 
whose parents do not provide it. 

Vocational education, as such, will 
not be offered in public schools for 
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these institutions will have a large 
enough job in creating citizens. Too, 
they will lack the expensive equip- 
ment and instructors needed for such 
a program. As it is literally impos- 
sible to train for the thousands of 
subvocations, vocational training will 
be more effective if offered after 
pupils have been graduated. 

Manufacturers will not dare repeat 
their depression mistake of neglect- 
ing to maintain an adequate appren- 
ticeship program. Industries can co- 
operate advantageously with schools 
in training young people for jobs. 
Schools will be patterned after the 
technical schools now maintained by 
the General Motors Corporation to 
train youth in specific vocations, 
from typing to foundry casting. In- 
dustry will profit from such proce- 
dure by having trained personnel on 
the job. In this way schools and 
industry will cooperate in developing 
young people for constructive con- 
tribution to society in accordance 
with their abilities. 

The school of tomorrow must seek 
to eliminate cultural lag. America 
can be proud of its development of 
material resources and technological 
advancement. Social progress, how- 
ever, is in-arrears. Here, schools will 
find their proving ground. 


the valuable information received in 
coordinating the work-school pro- 
gram of the individual is often per- 
sonal and, therefore, is best taught 
individually. 

Employers report periodically in 
conferences with the coordinator and 
in written reports on the progress 
of each “cooperative.” Such charac- 
teristics as personal appearance, man- 
ner, application on the job, ability 
to learn and perform assigned work 
and attitudes are carefully rated. Re- 
ports from employers are discussed 
individually with each pupil and 
means for improvement and further 
development are suggested. 

Thus it is possible to equip pupils 
with the tools necessary in meeting 
the various social situations arising in 
business. Best of all, it is possible 
to note deficiencies, suggest improve- 
ments and at frequent intervals ascer- 
tain from reliable sources the prog- 
ress made. Maladjustments and per- 
sonal difficulties that graduates are 
ordinarily left to grapple with them- 
selves are detected and treated while 
the trainee is still in school and has 
the advantage of talking it over with 
the coordinator. The cooperative 
pupil has the distinct advantage of a 
variety of job experiences and learns 
by actual work experience to adjust 
himself to a real job. 

Pupils enrolled in the cooperative 
program discover after they have 
been employed in stores that they 
must learn to make many adjust- 
ments. The salesperson discovers 
that each successive business contact 
presents an opportunity to use, as 
well as to test, his social learnings. 
From time to time he finds himself 
confronted with novel situations 
which require new adaptations. 

Each pupil is visited on the job 
by the coordinator in a planned series 
of follow-up visits. Conferences are 
frequently held with pupils and em- 
ployer in joint discussion of what 
the learner needs specifically to do 
in order to improve. 

Personality development has a defi- 
nite place in the training of people 
who work for a living. Education- 
ally, it is a big problem for instruc- 
tion must be personalized to an even 
larger extent than it is at present. 
To this end it would appear that 
cooperative programs have a real 
place in the secondary school if the 
important objective of personality 
development and social adaptability 
is to be achieved. 
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RURAL SCHOOL RIGHTS 


As a County Superintendent 


URAL children cannot be taught 
according to the pattern set for 
teaching city children. Fundamental 
subjects must be taught in such a 
manner as to function in the every- 
day life of the child. It is important 
that the rural program provide an 
adequate health program, adequate 
library facilities and the teaching of 
cultural subjects. 

Educational opportunities on the 
high school level must be made 
available more widely. In many rural 
areas they are not available because 
of the great distances that youths 
have to travel to attend school. Only 
in the past few years has any effort 
been made to provide transportation. 

Many high schools have been set 
up but these high schools serve the 
city population primarily. The rural 
area is taxed to support these schools 
and rural youths must reach them 
the best way they can. In many 
cases the community high school dis- 
trict extends out 7 or 8 miles from 
the city in which the high school is 
located. 


Many Don't Get to High School 


The 1940 census of Illinois indi- 
cated that high school attendance of 
the children between 14 and 17 years 
of age in the farm areas is less than 
that in urban areas. There are 86.3 
per cent of the children in urban 
areas in school, but only 68.6 per cent 
of the farm youths are in school. 

Nor are educational opportunities 
distributed equally throughout the 
counties of the state. The percentage 
of 16 and 17 year old persons attend- 
ing school (probably high school) 
varied from 38.7 per cent in one 
county to 85.9 per cent in another. 
In one fourth of the counties, less 
than 60.2 per cent of the 16 and 17 
year old group was attending school. 
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Then, too, if the secondary school 
is to serve the rural youth, it must 
provide a curriculum suited to his 
needs. The farm boy or girl is in- 
terested in vocational education and 
guidance and the high school must 
provide that type of a curriculum. 
It must also provide cultural educa- 
tion; appreciation of good music and 
art is essential if youth is to obtain 
full enjoyment from life. Such in- 
struction is definitely lacking. 


Teachers Lack Specific Training 


For many years the rural school 
has been poorly staffed. The poorest 
teachers, as a rule, have gone to the 
rural schools. The boards of direc- 
tors have known little about the 
qualifications of a good teacher. Most 
teachers in the rural schools teach 
there for only a year or so in order 
to obtain experience and thus be eli- 
gible for employment in a city sys- 
tem. For that reason few teachers 
take rural school practice teaching or 
rural school work of any kind. 

Last year, in checking 17 begin- 
ning rural teachers in St. Clair 
County, Illinois, it was found that 
only two of the 17 had taken rural 
school practice teaching. None of the 
17 beginning teachers had ever at- 
tended a rural school. With teachers 
of such training it is necessary for 
the county superintendent and his 
assistants to do a great deal of work 
in helping them to get started. 

About the only supervision that 
has been provided for the rural areas 
(in Illinois) has been that given by 
the county superintendent. In most 
cases he is faced with the problem of 
supervision without an adequate staff 
of trained assistants. Three or four 
visits to each school yearly are not 


enough to give the teacher effective 
supervision. It would be advisable 
for the county superintendent to have 
his county districted and someone 
from his office responsible for super- 
vision in each district. However, an 
appropriation large enough for such 
supervisory assistance would be diffi- 
cult to secure. 

Changing classroom procedure is 
difficult because it is not possible to 
carry on the proper public relations 
work to educate the parents of the 
rural areas. It is necessary to leave 
such contacts to the teacher, who 
sometimes hesitates to advocate 
changes for fear of criticism. Rural 
teachers no longer live in the com- 
munity in which they teach and the 
teacher-community relationship is not 
close. 

Most of the rural schools of the 
United States are not nearly as good 
as they need to be to educate ade- 
quately the children whom they 
serve. Too many of them are poorly 
equipped, inadequately supervised 
and taught by untrained teachers. 
Most of them have only an eight 
month term. Tests show chat actual 
school work done by the pupils of 
the rural school is often inferior to 
that of city children of corresponding 
age and grade. 


Leadership Is Poor 


The leadership of the rural school 
has been left to the county super- 
intendent and the members of the 
boards of directors. In most cases 
the county superintendent of schools 
is selected by popular vote and, as a 
result, educational qualifications and 
progressive thought are not consid- 
ered. In most cases it is advisable for 
the county superintendent not to be 
progressive. If he becomes too pro- 
gressive and tries to advance the 
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standards of the schools, he is prob- 
ably on his way out. 

In looking over the long records 
of many county superintendents, and 
city superintendents for that matter, 
one will note that they have made 
few changes in teaching procedure 
and school organization. Most lay- 
men are interested in advances made 
in industry but changes made in 
schools are not in high favor. They 
them frills and fads and 
usually hark back to the teaching of 


consider 


the fundamental. subjects in the old 
way. 

In considering a plan of reorgan- 
ization, existing patterns must not be 
too closely followed. The reorgan- 
ization of the schools should be, and 
must be, planned in the light of the 
best thought about education and 
about rural life. The schools must 
be designed in plant and program 
specifically for the job they are to 
do in the communities that they 
serve. They must be community 





Rationing Has Its Blessings 


MARY ENGLISH PLUMP 


JEANES TEACHER, CHILTON COUNTY COLORED SCHOOLS, ALABAMA 


gegen of the United Na- 
tions upon citizens to help 
win the war have brought blessings 
to many a school child’s life, home 
and community. Pupils from the 
Clanton Colored School, Chilton 
County, Alabama, drew up the fol- 
lowing list of things that they were 
thankful for after they had read 
and talked about the need of point 
rationing in furthering the war 
effort. 

“My experience with rationing has 
been very favorable,” said one pupil. 
“My family feels the same and you 
will agree after I put on the black- 
board my blessings—for my daddy 
was a bootlegger, as you all know.” 

1. Daddy has gone to work on an 
honest job. 

2. Mother has more time to spend 
with us instead of working away 
from home. 

3. We have a good time together 
in the afternoon and evening. 

4. We have time to read books 
and stories. 

5. We have textbooks like other 
children. 

6. We are not 
time. 

7. Neither daddy nor my brothers 
are put in jail. 

8. The laws haven’t beaten any 
of my family lately. 

9. We have a garden like other 
people. 

10. We are no longer known as 


the 


worried all 
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“free lunch children” at our school. 

11. We contribute vegetables to 
the lunchroom. 

“May I add some of my bDless- 
ings?” asked a second pupil. Thus 
the list grew. 

12. We have a new meaning of 
loyalty to our country. 

13. Poor people have a_ better 
chance to get their share of food and 
other things. 

14. The teachers and _ preachers 
visit our homes now. 

15. Drunk men are not 
around our homes sleeping. 

16. We don’t have to wash bottles. 

17. We have more time to play. 

18. We are not disturbed at night 
by men coming in to buy whisky. 

19. We can get to school on time. 

20. We feel like respectable peo- 
ple. 

The teacher took time to copy 
these blessings and has used them 
in other schools. The list is still 
growing from the expressions of 
children in the county. 

21. We have saved money for war 
stamps. 

22. We have more time to collect 
scrap. 

23. We have learned to be con- 
siderate with storekeepers. 

24. We buy just what we need 
and no more. 

25. We save our food and clothes. 

26. We save so much time. 

Above all, “Let’s stop grumbling.” 


lying 


schools serving all the needs of the 
community and not merely giving 
formal education. 

In the reorganization of the school, 
arbitrary boundaries must be elimi- 
nated. The arrangement of roads and 
natural boundaries must be consid- 
ered. Social factors such as the reli- 
gious or racial composition of the 
people should be weighed. The 
school should be set up democrati- 
cally by the people and not imposed 
upon them by arbitrary legislation. 

If there is an enlightened public 
opinion in our rural community such 
reorganization can be done. The 
county superintendent has a task be- 
fore him, to be a leader in trying to 
develop public opinion in establish- 
ing and reorganizing better rural 
schools. 

For Illinois the county survey bill 
enacted by the legislature should pave 
the way for a study of reorganization 
of school districts. If the rural peo- 
ple and their organizations do not 
now take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to study rural education and 
suggest means of reorganization, 
they are certain to have thrust upon 
them, undemocratically, some type of 
consolidation. 

School administrators and _ teach- 
ers of the city and the country must 
work together on the reorganization 
of school districts of the state and, 
perhaps, of the nation. City school 
people have not been concerned 
about the rural school problems. 
They have not understood that there 
are certain cultural values in rural 
life and in rural communities that 
should be preserved. These values 
urbanization would destroy. 


Perpetuate Good Rural Culture 


When it is possible, it is much 
better to set up schools in conveni- 
ent country areas, make them com- 
munity schools and perpetuate good 
rural culture. Intelligent farmers are 
needed. A farm youth can be kept 
on the farm if his life is happy and 
satisfying. If given opportunity for 
recreation and sociability, he will 
not leave for the city. 

It is important that those interested 
in public education—city and rural— 
do all that is possible to assure every 
child an education suited to his needs 
and, ultimately, to our nation’s needs. 
In order to bring this about there 
must be a sympathetic understanding 
of the educational problems of both 
the urban and rural areas. 
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Repair Is Possible 
NOW 


INCE materials are scarce, hard 

to find and even harder to get, 
why not look around a little? One 
of the first places to look is in old 
buildings where many changes have 
been made over a period of years. 
In Pontiac, Mich., much usable mate- 
rial has been salvaged and obsolete 
equipment has been junked, adding 
much to the scrap drives and, in- 
cidentally, to cash on hand. 

In some buildings a steam engine 
or steam pump has been disconnected 
and replaced by electric motorized 
equipment. In many cases the steam 
pipes are still intact; these have been 
disconnected and the mains have 
been plugged. Fittings, flanges, 
valves and traps have been saved 
and reconditioned for repair pur- 
poses. In using salvaged pipe and 
fittings it is advantageous to use an 
expanding type of pipe joint com- 
pound. If the obsolete piece of 
equipment is of no further value, it 
is junked and sold. 


Shorten Pipe Runs 


Another source of material is 
found in shortening existing runs of 
pipe. In many buildings where pres- 
sures have been reduced on the 
boiler, high pressure runs of pipe 
and by-passes that included pressure 
reducing valves can be eliminated, 
leaving only the last step of pressure 
reduction. An inventory of the engi- 
neers’ cache of supplies and salvaged 
material may also uncover much 
usable maintenance material. Get- 
ting this material together in one 
spot and assigning a man to salvage 
the equipment is a paying proposi- 
tion. 

The vocational machine shop can 
be used in salvaging material and 
equipment. Material or metal neces- 
sary for constructive problems in 
teaching vocational machine shop 
work is exceedingly hard to get. It 
is possible to make new axle pins 
and to resurface and regrind needle 
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points and seats through this depart- 
ment and do a good job. Many 
times instructors are glad to receive 
practical problems. Work of this 
kind is done by advanced students 
under close supervision. 


Supplies From Old Parts 


In tearing down discarded steam 
engines and pumps all piston rods 
and valves should be saved. These 
can often be reworked in the shops 
to make parts for traps and valves 
and also may be turned down, as in 
the case of piston rods, for rods in 
smaller equipment. If a foundry is 
operated in connection with the 
school, many small parts for traps 
and valves can be cast from remelted 
salvage. 

It is surprising what a careful 
check of the buildings will uncover 
in the way of usable materials for 
maintenance and repair. For exam- 
ple, in repairing the roof of our 
senior high school auditorium we de- 
cided to remove two large skylights 
that were no longer needed and were 
a constant source of leakage and roof 
trouble. While the rest of the roof 
was of wood joist construction on 
heavy wood trusses, the skylights 
were of steel angle construction. 
This material was all salvaged and 
the vocational department has made 
excellent use of both angles and 
sheet metal which otherwise could 
not have been furnished. Much of 
this material has been incorporated 
in repair work done by the metal 
shop for the maintenance depart- 
ment of the schools. It has also been 
used to build needed benches and 
tables for shop work in war-time 
training classes. 

In planning our summer work we 
are taking into consideration, by in- 
spection and analysis, the need for 


new ceilings in many old buildings 
that are of wood joist floor and ceil- 
ing construction. Where wood lath 
and even some of the earlier grades 
of metal lath have been used, it is 
apparent that much cracking has 
taken place and, on removing a 
small section of lath and plaster, 
others may find, as we have, that 
many of these ceilings are dangerous. 
Inspection will reveal that lath nails 
are rusted through and that many 
are holding by mere pin points of 
metal. Gypsum products are not 
frozen, nor are they critical. Sand, 
plaster and rock lath are readily 
obtainable and this summer should 
be a good time to remove hazardous 
ceilings and replace them. This has 
always been a distasteful job but, 
after having recently replaced two 
ceilings that were in a critical con- 
dition, we have become enthusiastic 
about this type of repair in a time 
of restricted materials. 


Resurfacing Desks 


Another program that should re- 
ceive attention is the resurfacing of 
desks and the junking of irreparable 
equipment, salvaging parts that can 
be used for other emergency repairs. 
We have found that approximately 
one desk in three can be repaired by 
using the spare parts from the two 
that have been junked, thus produc- 
ing one piece of good equipment. We 
are now making tables in our shop 
by remodeling several rooms of 
laboratory equipment that consisted 
of tables with a center pedestal and 
hinged stool seats having legs on the 
two rear corners. With two new legs 
and a glued top of masonite these 
make satisfactory classroom tables. 
By removing stool hinges and add- 
ing wooden tops to the center 
pedestals additional small tables are 
ready for use. Teachers are anxious 
to have the tables for special projects. 

Critical inspection of buildings, 
old and new, will prove that an 
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entire maintenance force can be 
kept busy on things that normally 
might be overlooked in favor of 
larger projects. By timely care this 
year large future changes may be 
avoided and much maintenance that 
would have to be done later might 
be passed over as “not too critical.” 

Keep in mind that concrete prod- 
ucts, masonry and mortars are not 
frozen, nor are they classed as critical 
materials. Needed drains, sidewalks, 
step repair and similar construction 
can be carried on. 

Most school systems need to re- 
place basement floors in which wood 
joist and flooring are rotting, swell- 
ing and heaving. This may well be 
the summer when these floors will 
be replaced. If basements are to be 
used as classrooms, keep in mind 
that asphalt tile can still be pur- 
chased and applied. While speaking 
of basements, most of them leave 
much to be desired by way of cheer- 
ful decoration. Remember that in- 
expensive water-mixed gypsum 
paints are available and that on ex- 
posed concrete you can mix your 
own wall covering of neat cement 
and water, adding much to the light 
quality and durability of basement 
walls. 

Look around your plant carefully 
and see what improvements you can 
visualize. 





Fencing for Play 


ENCING is most important in 
planning school recreation areas 
in order to keep such sections free 
from trespassers and to prevent an 
enthusiastic child from running onto 
streets and drives. A heavy 6 inch 
mesh or chain link fence is adequate. 
Handball, basketball and tennis 
courts should be enclosed with a 
10 inch or 12 inch wire fencing and 
the baseball diamond should have a 
backstop behind the catcher’s station. 
If the baseball diamond is located on 
the football field, this backstop 
should be removable. Fencing should 
surround the track and football field 
area. Posts for all fencing should be 
set in 3 foot concrete bases sufficient 
to withstand any strain and spaced 
for gates. 

Through the planting of suitable 
shrubs and vines much of the harsh 
fence lines can be eliminated. As 
athletic fields are usually located to 
the rear side of buildings, objection- 
able fencing can be “planted out.” 
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Draining Athletic Fields 


RAINAGE is an important 

consideration in planning ath- 
letic fields and recreational areas. 
Though the extent of the drainage 
necessary varies with topography, 
some is always imperative. 

Underdrainage of all units will en- 
sure a well-drained field. All under- 
ground drains should have uniform 
grade and connect with catch basins 
and dry wells. A center drain for 
the running track is essential and 
catch basins for storm water are usu- 
ally necessary. 

Drainage should be placed under 
the base lines and skinned area of 
the baseball diamond and under the 
other field units. Tennis and basket- 
ball courts and other surfaced areas 
should be drained and graded to 
shed water in minimum time. Porous 
and vitrified drain pipes of the best 


quality should be used for under- 
ground drains and their installation 
carefully specified and supervised by 
the landscape architect. 

A well-studied tile drainage system 
will appreciably reduce future up- 
keep expenses on the football field. 
Topsoiling here is important to 
assure turf on the field. First quality 
topsoil of 6 inches or more in thick- 
ness is necessary for a good growth 
of grass. 

The final 2 inches of topsoil should 
be mixed with pulverized humus or 
peat moss to produce a turf that is 
resilient and soft enough to break 
the impact of the youthful athletes. 
A soft field lessens the number of 
football accidents appreciably. Seed 
consisting of Kentucky bluegrass, 
redtop and Colonial bent grass seed 
makes desirable and durable turf. 





BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





Forida Uses Women Drivers 


Dade County, Florida, anticipated a 
shortage of competent bus drivers some 
time ago and has tried to meet the situa- 
tion. “It is almost impossible,” says 
C. W. Tolson, supervisor of transporta- 
tion, “to obtain the services of competent 
men drivers at this time, so we naturally 
turned to what we thought was the 
next best course, hiring competent wom- 
en drivers. We are at present operating 
47 buses with eight men and 39 women 
drivers. So far we have found that house- 
wives from 25 to 45 years of age, after 
having the proper training, make reliable 
and conscientious drivers. Our experi- 
ence has proved that a good woman 
driver is far superior to a poor man 
driver. So far we have not had any diffi- 
culty in obtaining competent women 
drivers.” 


Keeps Gym Floor Clean 


During a recent visit to a high school 
gymnasium the business manager 
pointed with dismay to the shoe marks 
on the floor. “And the worst of it is,” 
he said disconsolately, “there is nothing 
you can do about them. It isn’t possible, 
apparently, to produce a nonmarking 
shoe from reclaimed rubber.” 

This official and others, too, might be 
interested in the information that there 
is one cure—the application of a small 


amount of kerosene. It won’t injure the 
floor either, we are assured. 


Insulation Pays 


Despite the fact that Danville, IIl., is 
located in a coal mining area and, in 
consequence, the pinch of fuel rationing 
has not been too great, Fred G. Ander 
son, superintendent of buildings, has 
made every effort to reduce waste. “We 
have insulated with good results in con 
nection with remodeling,” he states. 
“Ceiling insulation was specified in two 
new buildings that have been in opera- 
tion two and three years. These build- 
ings also have pivot sashes which, when 
closed, are tight and, as a result, tem 
peratures remain higher at night and 
over week ends. 

“We have not installed any storm sash 
except in one instance where we have 
a library with steel sash and a north 
exposure. We have installed metal 
weatherstrips on sash and have calked 
window frames. From a standpoint of 
satisfaction as compared to cost, we have 
been well pleased. 

“There is much to be gained by keep- 
ing heating plants in such condition that 
they will operate as designed by teaching 
the operator proper methods and by ex- 
plaining the fundamentals of heating to 
building occupants and obtaining their 
cooperation.” 
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Three 


dishwashers 


that won 





their diplomas 


In school kitchens throughout the country, 
Wyandotte dishwashers are taking top honors! 
They lead the class on every count... 


efficiency, economy, speed! 


Hard workers, W yandotte’s winning trio did 
more dishes for the money. How come? Be- 
cause each of these famous compounds is a 
specialist on the subject . . . trained to master 


even the most difficult dishwashing assignment. 


Wyandotte H. D.C. for dishwashing by hand, 
Keego Cleaner for dishwashing by machine, 


and G. L. X. for glassware and silver give 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


J. B. FORD DIVISION 


. WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 








gleaming, low-cost results. Foamy, free-rins- 
ing, they cut down on drudgery and leave 
cafeteria help free for other important duties. 


To assure absolute germicidal protection, 
use Wyandotte Steri-Chlor as a final rinse 
before drying dishes. Steri-Chlor, too, is fine 
“safety first” against germs in washrooms, 


showers ... wherever bacteria thrive. 


And remember, the Wyandotte Representa- 
tive nearest you stands ready to help with any 
cleaner problem . . . whether it’s expediting 


dishwashing or laundering lights. 


yandotte 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


© Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation consolidates the resources and facilities of Michigan Alkali 
Company and The J. B. Ford Company fo better serve the nation's war and post-war needs. 
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Making ‘Em Shine 


No need to permit those bits of brass, 
copper and pewter about the school to 
cause any headaches, a maintenance 
authority assures us. Just rub brass and 
copper with a solution of vinegar and 
salt or lemon and salt, wash in hot soapy 
water, rinse with hot clear water and 
dry thoroughly. If this treatment does 
not produce the required shine, pow 
dered chalk made into a paste with water 
will prove safe and sure. Following its 
application the metal should be thor- 
oughly washed, rinsed and dried. 

Pewter, because it is a soft metal that 


scratches and dents, responds best to 
applications of whiting paste. It, too, 
should be washed, rinsed and dried 
thoroughly. Even a fine silver polish will 
give it luster if used regularly. 


Other Metal Surfaces, Too 


Speaking of cleaning metal surfaces, 
such as door plates, door knobs, metal 
doors, memorial tablets, gongs and parts 
of mechanical equipment, Alanson D. 
Brainard, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Muskegon, Mich., in his “Hand- 
book for School Custodians” says this: 


“You should apply a good metal and 


Overcrowded 
Schools need this 


LONG-LASTING FLOOR 





HROUGHOUT the coun- 
Ta schools are generally 
more crowded than they have 
been in years, Classes are 
packed to capacity and in many 
cases extra sessions double the 
wear and tear on equipment. 


School floors, of course, are 
getting more traffic than ever 
before. J-M Asphalt Tile Floor- 
ing has proved its ability to 
stand up under the heaviest 
trafic for years, and its com- 
paratively low cost is wellin line 


with the average school budget. 


This tough, resilient flooring 
has a smooth hard surface that 
is very easy to clean. It requires 
practically no maintenance. It 
is available in an almost un- 
limited variety of attractive col- 
ors and patterns, suitable for 
school floors of every type. 
Many of these are shown in a 
full-color brochure we will be 
glad to send you.Write Johns- 
Manville, 22 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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vitreous china polish with a cleaning 
cloth to metal surfaces and remove as 
much dirt and tarnish as possible. A 
cloth wrung out in warm water should 
then be used to remove residue. Sur- 
faces may be polished with a wool, plush 
or velvet cloth. In addition, a small 
amount of light oil on brass and other 
metal surfaces is desirable.” 


Safeguarding Sewing Machines 

When it comes to getting things in 
shape for summer, particular care should 
be given to sewing machines in the 
home economics department. Here is the 
treatment that one authority recom 
mends, 

“Be sure every bit of dirt or hardened 
grease is brushed from all moving parts. 
See that all moving parts are free to 
move and turn easily. After cleaning, 
dry the machine with a lintless cloth 
and then allow it to stand in a warm 
dry place until any remaining cleaner 
has evaporated. Oil as directed in the 
instruction book and allow the machine 
to stand overnight before using.” 

With these suggestions goes a word or 
two of warning. Electric motors should 
never be cleaned with kerosene and the 
cloth used should be dry and dustless. 
It is wise to use the quality of oil en- 
dorsed by the manufacturer. 


Treating Termites 


One of the unmistakable signs of 
spring are the inquiries received regard 
ing termites. It is during the first warm 
days that these insects start to swarm. 
We can answer these questions no more 
effectively than to quote again from the 
“Handbook for School Custodians” by 
Alanson D. Brainard. 

“The dry-wood termite makes its nest 
in wood and can gain entrance through 
cracks or breaks in the protective cover 
ing. Fortunately, this type of termite is 
found only along the Atlantic coast from 
Washington, D. C., south and up the 
Pacific coast to northern California. The 
type of termite that does most damage 
to buildings in the United States is a 
species that dwells in the earth. The 
termite is a tropical or subtropical insect 
that is working its way from the south- 
ern into the northern states. 

“The subterranean termites prefer the 
sandy soil of warm regions but are not 
adverse to heavy clay soils. They live 
in the earth and in wood that is in con- 
tact with the earth. Wood that is in or 
on the ground furnishes food. Some- 
times these termites build tubes or cov- 
ered runways from their galleries in the 
ground over wood, plaster or cement to 
wood at higher levels. 

“Damage may not be discovered until 
the wood is seriously weakened for 
termites feed within the cavity they 
gnaw out, always retaining an outer pro- 
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Expert Counsel 


. . . based on Finnell’s forty years of 

specialized service in treating and maintaining 

all types of floors. For consultation, free floor survey, or literature, 

phone or write nearest Finnel/ branch or Finnell System, Inc., 205 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
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tective shell of undamaged wood. In 
addition to eating the wood fiber, it is 
believed that the termites carry fungi 
that hasten the decay of the wood. 

“Unless the wood is damp or is kept 
wet by leaky pipes the termites cannot 
live in it. If the passage back to the 
ground is closed they will die after a 
time, This fact is the key to termite 
control. 

“Naturally, the best way to control 
termites is to build so that they cannot 
enter. Three things need to be kept in 
mind in this connection: (1) wood 
properly treated with coal-tar creosote 











or equivalent preservation will give 
satisfactory protection against termites; 
(2) all wood not adequately treated 
should be kept away from contact with 
the ground; (3) in regions in which 
there is considerable infestation, the 
foundation should be of solid masonry 
and a rust-resistive metal strip should 
project horizontally an inch beyond the 
top of it. 

“The basement areas should have a 
covering of at least one inch of dense 
cement throughout. 

“The presence of termites may be de- 
tected by the following three means: 





The cargo MUST be worth 
THE RISK 


Daring convoys bring the ingredient 
that makes Huntington Waxes better 


TODAY, in ‘‘sub’’ infested seas 
off Brazil, convoy ships plunge into 
the vast Carribean bound for America 
with No. t Yellow Carnauba wax. 
The cargo is valuable, for Carnauba 
wax—the world’s finest—serves to 
protect irreplaceable flooring with 
a tougher longer-wearing wax film. 
In Weatherall and Neo-Shine you 
find No. 1 Yellow Carnauba wax. 
That is why Huntington waxes give 
greater protection for your floors. 
How do these waxes differ? Neo- 
Shine is the Economy Wax. Its un- 
usually high wax content makes it 
go further—last longer. Weatherall 
is the Waterproof Wax, especially 
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made to withstand the continuous 
wet-mopping of heavy traffic areas. 
Both waxes are safe on any floor. 
Try these better waxes. They are 
essential protection for your floors. 
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1. Termites shun daylight but can 
be observed when they swarm in the 
spring. At that time only the winged 
males and queens leave the colony. 
These have white wings but their bodies 
are brown or black. 

2. Sometimes termites build little 
tubes of earth and wood along a wall 
to wood. Often they gain access to a 
building through cracks in the founda. 
tion. 

3. Damaged wood may be found. 
Door casings may give way at a touch 
or the floor may begin to sag. 

“When termites are known to be in 
festing a building the problem is to stop 
damage, to repair weakened timbers and 
to prevent the return of the insects. The 
most successful procedure is to replace 
the wood in or near the basement with 
concrete and to follow the same pro- 
cedure as is used in new construction. 
If the foundation walls are solid and 
any exposed earth under the building 
is sealed with 1 inch of dense concrete, 
the termites will soon disappear. They 
cannot live without contact with the 
earth unless some other source of water 
is found. 

“Soil poisons are used to some extent 
but cannot be recommended as a _ per- 
manent remedy. The most promising 
of the soil poisons, according to Leaflet 
101 of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, is crude liquid orthodichloroben- 
zene, full strength. This liquid should 
be applied in trenches 30 inches deep 
(but not below the footing), close to 
the exterior foundation walls. Fill in to 
within 3 inches of top and repeat. The 
same treatment should be used along the 
interior of such walls adjoining any un 
excavated areas at the rate of | gallon 
per 10 linear feet. It should also be 
applied about masonry pillars supporting 
the main structure or porches. All wood 
debris should be removed from the 
foundation and any shelter tubes over 
the foundation walls should be promptly 
destroyed. 

“The precautions to be used with this 
poison are: (1) do not let it come in 
contact with the face or hands; (2) do 
not remain too long in a closed space 
subject to its fumes; (3) do not put it 
close to plants. 

“A crystalline form of the chemical, 
paradichlorobenzene, may be scattered 
about where the termites are and, while 
not as effective as the liquid, it will 
not injure plant life. Coal-tar creosote 
diluted with 3 parts of petroleum oil is 
also recommended by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

“Leaflet 101 of the Department of 
Agriculture further states, ‘No worth- 
while control by fumigation or spraying 
has been found and spraying, even if 
applied under strong pressure at borings 
made at occasional points in eaten 
timbers, is unsatisfactory.’ ” 
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A Symbol of the 
American Way of Life 


% For over 20 years before the war, Jacobsen built 
fine power lawn mowers, some of them so easily 
operated that a girl could mow a spacious lawn in 
quick time...others that a man could ride and 
mow many acres a day. 


%& American workmen in many different industries 
have been trained to build fine equipment. . .things 
that save time and labor. ..make life more pleasant 
and enjoyable. They symbolize the American way 
of life...freedom from drudgery. 








% When the war stopped mower production and 
the Jacobsen factory turned its entire facilities to 
war work, we were getting more orders for 
Jacobsen hand and power mowers than we could 
fill. When the war is over, we will be building 
x eu) them for you again. 
. Meanwhile, buy more war bonds and 
stamps to help "mow down” the Axis. 


JACOBSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


770 WASHINGTON STREET . RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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CON DUCT E D 


Mr. Food Rationer, 


Please take school lunchrooms 
out of restaurant classtfication 


FOOD SERVICE DIRECTORS’ 


HE national campaign to build 

a strong and healthy America 
requires that we serve more and bet 
ter school lunches throughout the 
United States, not poorer and fewer 
lunches. The following statements 
prepared by the executive board of 
the Food Service Directors’ Confer- 
ence at its recent meeting in Cleve- 
land are pertinent to this end: 


1. The O.P.A.’s food rationing classi 
fication of school lunches with com 
mercial restaurants is without reason 
able School cafeterias are 
nonprofit-making and children eat in 
them because they cannot go home or 
there is no one at home to feed them 
or they are not permitted to leave the 
school grounds during the lunch period. 

For thousands of children the noon 
intake at constitutes the most 
nearly adequate meal of the day. This 
is especially true now that many moth 
ers are working and have little time to 
prepare suitable meals at home. 


2. The Food Distribution Admin- 
istration has an excellent new plan for 
school feeding in which it proposes to 
give money subsidy rather than com 
modities for specified adequate lunches. 
The situation is paradoxical because the 
point allowances set by an agency of 
the Food Distribution Administration 
do not permit of purchasing necessary 
foods in sufficient amounts to serve 
these lunches. 

The same is true of the use of canned 
goods which are part of school gar- 
dening projects and of Food Distribu- 
tion Administration commodities now 
on hand, since points are consumed in 
the use of both. Rationing has cut 
processed foods approximately 30 per 
cent. Limitation of the use of the 
canned products is serving to discour- 


basis. 


school 
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and oblige 


age planting and canning projects for 
lunchrooms and thus to reduce further 
the food supply of the nation. 


3. Protein foods are being pract:call) 
forced off the menu. Without the re- 
ductions of rationing, the protein con 
tent averages less than 0.5 ounce of 
meat and less than 0.1 ounce of cheese 
per meal served. 

It has always been necessary to ex- 


tend expensive foods, such as meat. 
[he average school lunch check 
throughout the country is 7 cents. 


Rationing of these already extended 
essential foods makes it impossible to 
provide an agequate meal for all chil- 
dren now eating lunches at school. 


4. The provision for obtaining addi- 
tional food if the patronage is increased 
as much as 20 per cent does nothing to 
provide more foods for any smaller in- 
crease. Neither does it permit of. serv- 
ing better lunches to the same number 
of children. 


5. School cafeterias cannot use fresh 
fruits and vegetables extensively be- 
cause of their prohibitive prices, the 
large amount of preparation involved 
and their scarcity many months of the 
year in most localities. 


6. Smaller schools are frequently 
penalized to a greater extent than 
larger ones. Deliveries are fewer and 
refrigeration space is likely to be inade- 
quate to store additional supplies of 
perishables. 


7. Since fats and meats do not make 
similar nutritive contributions to the 
diet this is a bad grouping from the 
standpoint of child nutrition. A cut in 
the use of butter and fortified mar- 
garines reduces the consumption of 
vitamin A upon which considerable 
reliance is placed for building resist- 
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ance to respiratory infections and for 
the maintenance of good vision. 

8. The application of a rationing 
system to school lunches which results 
in cuts of approximately 30 per cent in 
processed foods and from 25 to 35 per 
cent in meats, cheese and fats would 
seem to assume (1) that meals were in 
of actual needs and (2) that 
school children were well nourished 
and not dependent on a full meal at 
noon. Neither assumption is in line 
with facts. 

Many government agencies and thou- 
sands of schools have struggled for 
years to improve school feeding, and 
W.P.A. and A.M.A. programs were 
based entirely on the necessity of fur- 
nishing labor and materials when local 
sources were inadequate. Needs and 
the present poor nutritional status of 
school children are to be found, for 
example, in U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports, in such studies as are 
reported in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Dietetics Association for March 
1943 and in the report by Lowther 
and co-workers in Child Development 


(11:203, 1940). 


excess 


9. The point is sometimes made that 
service of a good meal at school 
amounts to some food for the children, 
in addition to food they receive in 
family allowances. This point is with- 
out significance since every family has 
one or more members eating food 
away from home daily in a restaurant, 
hospital, travel or at places of work 
and such facts are considered in the 
basis of rationing. 

Nutritional studies and the present 
inadequacy of much school feeding 
would indicate that such additional 
food is needed and that children, as a 
priority group, should receive it, as in 
England. 
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The remarkable increase 
in the public acceptance of juices of 
all kinds is proof of their wholesome value. 


Assure your guest pleasure by serving Edelweiss Juices. 


Each is picked and gently pressed from the finest of the species, 


retaining the full vitamin value 


and luscious flavor of these fully Good good for pleased guesta. 


ripened fresh fruits and vegetables. 


You too will be pleased—for our 
assortment is complete... and the 
cost per serving is so low as to 


give you a more generous profit. : 
OTT IUTT MALL 
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2. “It's lucky for us we've got ‘mech- 3. “And how far would we get knead- 
anized’ galleys. Peelers, for instance, ing the dough for 1000 loaves of bread 
that handle 300 pounds of spuds in 20 if we didn’t have mixers that do it in 
minutes. Try doing that by hand! Or a couple of hours and do it better? It 
try washing 8000 dishes in one hour would take a whale of a lot of bakers 
the way our dishwashers do. to do it by hand. 





THE MANUFACTURE of food machines for the Navy, 


Army and Air Corps is a big part of Hobart’s wartime 
job. In addition, however, we’re turning out precision- 


She 


made parts for actual combat weapons. All of which 





means that the home-front has to wait for new Hobart 


equipment. Any Hobart user will tell you it’s well worth 


ALL 





HOBART 


“I guess were the | 
‘eat-ingest’ navy afloat!” 


1. “There are more guys on a 
battle wagon than you find in lots 
of good-sized towns ashore—and 
there’s not a dainty appetite in the 
bunch. They want food, and lots 
of it, and they want it good. 


4. “They say we're the best fed navy 
in the world and I guess it’s true. At 
least a part of the credit goes to the 
machinery that makes it possible to 
prepare good food, and plenty of it, on 
the good old double-quick.” 


Jobart 


waiting for. Manufpactuung Company, Soy, Oho. 


Right now we're doing our best to hasten the day when we can again serve America’s 


RESTAURANTS + HOTELS + INSTITUTIONS + BAKERIES and FOOD STORES 
with Mixers, Peelers, Dishwashers, Food Cutters, Slicers, Coffee Mills, Meat Choppers and Scales 


1S MAINTAINING SERVICE FOR 


IN EVERY PRINCIPAL CITY 
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Lunch Is Class Project 


L. RUTH KELLER 


DIETITIAN, BOOTHWYN HIGH SCHOOL 
CAFETERIA, BOOTHWYN, PA. 


HE school cafeteria at Booth- 

wyn High School, Boothwyn, 
Pa., is operated as a class project. At 
the beginning of each school year 
girls in the tenth grade who elect 
the home economics course review 
the work on nutrition presented i 
ninth grade, following which the 
duties are set up and discussed. 

The following duties have been 
found to work out successfully. 

Duty 1.—Manager: This work in- 
cludes (1) planning the menu for 
the week; (2) making out the 
market order for each day; (3) set- 
ting up the counters in the cafeteria; 
(4) serving during the lunch period, 
and (5) clearing away after the 
lunch period. All menus and market 
orders are discussed with the home 
economics teacher. 

Duty 2.—Preparation of Hot Dish: 
This is done during the third and 
fourth periods, from 10:05 to 11:30 
a.m. Recipes are kept in a con- 
veniently located file. 

Duty 3—Preparation of Sand 
wiches, Frankfurters and Rolls. 

Duty 4—Preparation of Soup and 
Assistance in Cafeteria: The soup is 
prepared at the beginning of the 
period. The girl on this duty assists 
in cleaning and setting up the cafe- 
teria, serves during the lunch period 
and clears away the débris after 
lunch. 

Duty 5.—Preparation of Salads. 

Duty 6.—Preparation of Dessert: 
In some instances, it is necessary to 
prepare the dessert for the coming 
day, such as fruited gelatin. 

Duty 7.—Assisting the Manager: 
This consists of (1) cleaning and 
setting up the cafeteria counters be- 
fore the lunch period; (2) serving 
during the lunch period, and (3) 
clearing away the débris following 
the lunch period. 

Duties 8 and 9.—Washing Dishes 
and Kettles: This job also includes 
cleaning the stoves, tables, refrig- 
erator and storage places. 

All these duties are carried out in 
rotation for a period of one week 
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each. In this way, each girl is given 
an opportunity to become familiar 
with all phases of the school lunch 
work. The girls who serve during 
the lunch period receive a free lunch. 

With this setup, the girls are able 
to put into practice what they have 


been taught in previous years about 
nutrition, food preparation, planning 
menus, marketing, serving and man- 
aging in general. 

After the lunch period is over, all 
soiled dishes are piled on a table at 
the rear of the home economics 
room until after school. The dishes 
are then washed and put away by two 
girls who receive 30 cents an hour. 
Leftovers, which we try io avoid, 
are taken care of by the manager and 
the home economics teacher, accord- 
ing to the Boothwyn plan. 





Symbol of SG apety 


In exit devices, the symbol of safety is the 


name Von Duprin. 


Just as Von Duprin was the original self- 


releasing fire and panic exit device — just as 


it was the first (and only) device to use drop- 


forgings —so today it is the outstanding 


advocate of completely safe devices, in war 


as in peace. 


Victory Model Von Duprins are made only 


of tough, resilient malleable iron. They can 


be trusted implicitly. They are sure in oper- 
ation; they are, beyond any doubt, SAFE! 
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Won Duprin 


DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE ds 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
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Three Reasons Why 


Radio Is a MUST 


ROADLY speaking, there are 
three ways in which radio 
should be part of the school curric- 
ulum. First, radio is a communicator 
of information and of ideas. It is 
also a motivator, an experimental 
stimulus, enlivening and enriching 
classroom materials and methods. 
Third, radio is curricular content, sub- 
ject matter if you will, worthy of ser- 
ious and sometimes intensive study. 
Today classrooms utilize books, 
magazines, photographs, charts, 
drawings and motion pictures. These 
materials are used to convey in- 
formation, to put across ideas, to 
develop understanding. Radio can 
be used for these same purposes. 
Though the stimulus is auditory 
rather than visual and the mecha- 
nism is a loud-speaker rather than a 
printed page or a screen, the line of 
communication is the same. 


Radio as Communicator 


As a communicator, radio can be 
used in four ways. First and prob- 
ably most familiar are the school 
broadcasts presented by the national 
networks, state university stations 
and local school systems. By far the 
most important are the broadcasts of 
the American School of the Air pro- 
duced by the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System over its nation-wide net- 
work. The five daily series of the 
American School of the Air are, 
with certain minor exceptions, care- 
fully planned and superbly produced 
programs. For regional audiences 
there are regularly scheduled broad- 
casts of the Ohio, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Texas Schools of the Air 
and of the public school systems in 
such cities as Akron, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Rochester. 

In addition to school broadcasts 
designed directly for classroom lis- 
teners, there are nonschool programs 
on the air during school hours but 
not intended for classroom audi- 
ences. Most daytime radio programs 


SEERLEY REID 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


are “soap operas,” or “washboard 
weepers,” as Max Wylie recently 
termed them. However, from 9 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. there are a number of good 
broadcasts of educational value— 
news reports, dramatic programs, 
symphony concerts and on-the-spot 
descriptions of important events. 
Were there many classrooms with- 
out radios on Monday, Dec. 8, 1941? 

In addition, many out-of-school 
broadcasts, such as news analyses, 
round table and forum discussions 
and dramatic re-creations of history, 
are rich resources of curricular ma- 
terial. Reading is required. Why not 
require young people to listen to 
radio programs? 

Educational recordings, ranging 
from 8 and 10 inch phonograph rec- 
ords to 16 inch electrical transcrip- 
tions, extend in content from 
nursery rhymes to Orson Welles’ 
interpretation of “Macbeth.” The 
field of educational recordings has 
developed rapidly until today there 
are approximately a thousand titles 
to choose from.* 


Expense, Technics Unnecessary 


Expensive equipment and_tech- 
nical knowledge are not necessary in 
order to use these broadcasts and 
recordings. In most localities the 
programs are on the airways; they 
require but the click of a switch and 
the tuning of a dial—plus, of course, 
intelligent selection and use—to 
transform them into genuine educa- 
tional experiences. 

There is no one best way of using 
radio programs in the classroom. 
However, four considerations are 
basic. Listen only to those broadcasts 
that (1) can be heard and under- 


*Miles, J. Robert: Recordings for School Use. 
A Catalog of Appraisals. Yonkers: World Book 
Co., 1942. 


stood without difficulty, (2) can be 
comprehended by pupils, (3) are in- 
teresting and enjoyable and (4) are 
in harmony with the values of 
democracy and the purposes of 
American education. 

Practically every child in school is 
interested in radio—in the mechanics 
of transmission and reception, in the 
technics of producing programs, in 
the lives and habits of the people 
whose voices come into millions of 
living rooms every evening. Today’s 
children are, literally, “radio chil- 
dren.” Radio is a vital experience. 


What Can Teachers Do? 


Teachers can capitalize upon this 
natural and altogether healthy in- 
terest in radio; they will capitalize 
upon it if the psychological reality 
of the relationship between interest 
and learning is accepted. What, 
specifically, can teachers do? Ideas 
and technics are limited only by the 
creative imagination of instructors. 
Some teachers, interested in their 
youngsters’ speaking more concisely 
and effectively, use the radio news 
summaries of such men as Cecil 
Brown or Eric Severeid as models. 
The reading of a classic is often 
transformed from dull routine to a 
genuine creative experience by hav- 
ing pupils write and produce a 
radio adaptation of the book. 

On the elementary school level, 
the pattern of radio quiz contests en- 
livens reviews. High school pupils 
put new interest and meaning into 
current events by presenting a home- 
made “March of Time.” The tech- 
nics of radio production — from 
mock broadcasting with a tin can 
microphone to actual production of 
a program over a central sound sys- 
tem—can be used to vivify classroom 
procedures. 

Everyone interested in teaching 
can study with profit the effective 
methods used by radio advertisers in 
selling their goods to the American 
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YOUTH TRAINS FOR 
AVIATION 
10-minute sound film; 
shows how schools and 
clubs are developing 
radically new types of 
aircraft for this “air- 
conditioned” nation. 
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- ¢ \¢ B&H Precision Reconditioning 
Ching — £ Service for Your Filmo Projector 
ll 

weath “ax Zz Because the armed forces require all of the 
gun of e = projectors we can make, it is all the more im- 
This n = rtant that you keep the Filmo projector you 
many a ave in tip-top operating condition. If your 
as ead projector needs service—it needs B&H factory 
re reconditioning service. Send it in to the factory 

ers, * through your B&H Visual Education dealer. 
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Pupils Learn 20% to 60% more in less time "&4EMBER—New lamps can be supplied only 


when the burned-out lamp is turned in. 
Yes—exhaustive research and experiment have proved that pupils learn 


20% to 60% more in less time when the subject is visually presented 


with motion pictures as compared to other, more conventional teach- 
ing methods. 





"E"” FOR EXCELLENCE 





BUY How Army-Navy Award for ex- 
Could there be a better reason for making fullest possible use of your WAR BONDS ‘‘faordinary performance is won 
school projector? If subject material is a question with you, the answer and presented, is shown by this 
to itis... one-reel sound film. Service charge 50c. 
Use the FILMOSOUND LIBRARY Bell & Howell Co., Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
‘ ° ° “ Washi , D. C.; London. Est. 1907, 
Through your B&H Visual Education dealer and the Filmosound Library — ne 


you have at your command a wealth of subject material that is practically 
all-inclusive in its variety. There are thousands of films from which to 
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, 
choose—and all on a purchase or rental basis. Get the Filmosound 1 1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ib Catal nd latest Bulletins. You will be amazed at progress Ge ee, eee 
Li rary Cata og a ‘ s u S. tO 1 a prog | () Detailed information on Reconditioning Service. 
recently made in educational films. Mail the coupon. 4 
r 
rl 
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BELL & HOWELL CO. 


() Filmosound Library Catalog Supplement 1943A 
listing preinduction and other new training films. 

() Data on Emergency First Aid films. 

() Catalog of British Information Service films. 

() Educational film catalog. 

PRECISION-MADE BY 


a I now have..... have not. .\ \. your 1942 film catalogs. 
Name.... oo e+ uae Al eda : 
BOGOR. . gas ¢ Ms. 20% : 


City.. State NS 5-43 
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MOTION PICTURE 


CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 
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people. This does not mean turning 
every classroom into an_ imitative 
synthesis of Jack Benny, Don Wil- 
son and Rochester or employing 
tricks used by advertisers to induce 
listeners to part with their dimes and 
dollars. However, the principle of 
interest, for example, is basic to 
learning; the principle of repetition 
or the psychological appeals to social 
acceptance and rejection, pride, fear, 
individual selfishness and group 
loyalty are fundamental. American 
radio has done an efficient job of 


influencing the American people. 
Teachers who are willing to learn 
can profit from a study of radio’s 
methods. 

In addition to serving as a com- 
municator and motivator, radio is a 
necessary part of curricular content. 
Today radio has demonstrated its in- 
dispensability in military and ci- 
vilian life. Its importance should be 
recognized in school curriculums. 

Right now the most apparent need 
for radio instruction is the call of the 
Army and Navy for radio operators, 





FOR AMERICAN FIGHTERS 





Soa Pi lovies ..:0% THE JUNGLE 


The above illustration is based on an 
actual set-up in New Guinea, one of a 
chain of theatres in which Red Cross 
Field Director James Stewart projects 
the latest sound films to American and 
Australian front line fighters. 

Today, the Special Service units pro- 
vide each overseas division of the L. 5S. 
Army with several complete portable 16 
mm. sound projector outfits. Films are 
rushed to the various fronts via transport 
planes. In this way, U. S. fighters from 





the Aleutians to Tunisia, are thrilled 
with the cream of America’s best and 
latest motion pictures. 

The Ampro Dual Unit here illustrated 
known as the “J Kit” is used by 
many Special Service Units. In addi- 
tion, thousands of Ampro 16 mm. projec- 
tors are being used in training men in the 
Army, Navy and Air Corps. Ampro facili- 
ties are engaged 100% in _ producing 
projectors and other precision equipment 
for the U. S. War effort. Ampro engi- 
neering is going ahead at full speed. To 
keep in touch with the latest develop- 
ments in 16 mm. projection, make certain 
your name is on the Ampro mailing list. 
Write today! 


AMPRO CORPORATION, 2851 N. Western Ave., Chicago, lil. 


AMPRO 
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technicians and engineers, a need so 
great that both services have estab- 
lished their own training schools. 

The use of radio as subject matter 
varies from the occasional writing 
of a composition or theme on a radio 
subject, e.g. “My Favorite Radio 
Program,” to an intensive full-time 
course in some aspect of radio. Al- 
most all teachers require some writ- 
ing and speaking and radio furnishes 
an innumerable number of topics for 
these activities. There may be a class 
assignment to write on such subjects 
as “My Favorite Radio Program” or 
“Why I Listen to Radio.” Even such 
a simple activity, if it is rounded out 
with classroom discussion, can result 
in an increased understanding of 
radio and its place in American life. 

Teachers can recognize pupils’ 
interest in radio by including topics 
for individual study such as these: 
“Television,” “Short Wave and Long 
Wave Radio,” “Radio Drama,” 
“How a Radio Network Operates,” 
“The Ten Best Radio Programs on 
the Air.” 

Radio work will vary with the 
nature of the subject matter and the 
maturity of pupils. In most ele- 
mentary schools, for example, there 
is a study of communications, in- 
cluding radio. Here it would seem 
important for boys and girls to un- 
derstand the basic principles of radio 
broadcasting and receiving, the 
broad outline of the radio industry 
in the United States, the regulatory 
powers of the F.C.C., the variety and 
quality of programs on the air and 
the future possibilities of radio. 

In secondary schools there are 
numerous opportunities for radio 
units in different subject matter 
fields. At some time during high 
school, probably in a social studies 
class, pupils should study the func- 
tions and operations of American 
radio. They should know something 
of the four major networks, inde- 
pendent commercial stations, educa- 
tional stations, advertising agencies 
and their control of radio programs, 
the powers of the F.C.C. and the 
rules of the National Association of 
Broadcasters. “Who, What, Why Is 
Radio?” by Robert S. Landry pre- 
sents a sharp, mature evaluation of 
the field. 

Literature classes should include a 
study of radio drama. There is a 
growing library of radio plays both 
in books and on recordings that can 
be used in this connection. Script 
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A TIP FROM THE WORLD’S NO.1 TEACHER 


No educational program in history has been so vast, so 
complicated,—or so successful—as that now being carried 
on by the United States Army. It has truly become the 
World’s No. 1 teacher—No. 1 in size, No. 1 in scope, No. 
1 in importance. 

What does this mighty and modern teacher say about 
audio-visual aids? The answer is found in the fact that in 
every training center in the country, audio-visual aids are 
employed. Literally millions of “students” have had more 
thorough, more interesting, more effective training be- 
cause of their use. In many cases, training time has been 
reduced by as much as 40%! 

In the words of the Basic Field Manual, audio-visual 
aids “teach through the eye and ear combined, and by 
thus utilizing two of the physical senses compel interest 
and impress a lasting picture of the lesson or lessons 
presented.” 

When peace returns, and RCA Audio-Visual equip- 
ment is again available for America’s schools, you will 
undoubtedly want to make them an integral part of your 


teaching procedure. The time to prepare for that is now. 
There are many steps you can take today, to make sure 
you will derive the maximum benefits from audio-visual 
aids when you finally obtain them. 

To this end, RCA offers its Advisory Service [FOPYICTORY| 
to all teachers, supervisors, and school adminis- 
trators, without charge or obligation. Clip this 
coupon for complete and timely information 
about this important educational development. | 











Educational Department (N-5) 

RCA Victor Division 

Radio Corporation of America 

Camden, New Jersey 

Please send me information concerning provisions to be made for 
the use of Radio Sound Systems [], Sound Amplifying Equip- 
ment [], Motion Picture Projectors [], Recording Equipment [_], 
Radio Receivers [_], Phonographs [_], Victor Records [_]. 


Name 





School__. 


Address. 
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writing has a definite place in com- 
position classes. In physics classes 
there can be a unit on the principles 
of radio transmission and industrial 
arts, with time devoted to the con- 
struction and repair of radio sets. 
When the importance of radio in 
American life is recognized, almost 
no corner of the curriculum remains 
untouched. 

In colleges and universities radio 
can become the subject matter of 
entire courses. Such courses are quite 
common, particularly in colleges of 








engineering. In vocational schools, 
too, there are often courses in radio. 
Even in high schools there are some- 
times radio courses in_ science, 
dramatics and speech. 

There is nothing inherently good 
or evil in radio. It is a technologic 
invention to use constructively or 
destructively. Education must ensure 
that radio is used for progress and, 
therefore, must provide an American 
public that understands and appre- 
ciates radio’s contributions and po- 
tentialities. 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 


Awarding of the c@yeted Army-Navy “B® to DeVRY has a 
three-fold significance First —it shows thafDEVRY is producing 
cameras and projectdis which give theatr@like, trouble-free per- 
formance even undemidifficult war fronf conditions. Next—it 
shows how important \ ane picture edy€ation is to waging war 


and providing entertall 
finally —it shows what 
industry are doing in p 


motion picture films. 
motion picture sound eq 


EYE on DeVRY. - 
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New York @ CHICAGO e Hollywood 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF MOTION PICTURE SOUND EQUIPMENT 














SCHOOL FILMS 





ACH of the following films has 

been successfully used by the 
schools in Newark, N. J. The selec- 
tion was made by the department of 
library and visual aids of the New- 
ark board of education. 

The address of the nearest deposi- 
tory where films may be borrowed 
free or for a small charge can be 
obtained by writing the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, or the 
Office of War Information, Bureau 
of Motion Pictures, Washington, 
m ©. 


Point Rationtnc—l6 mm. sound. 11 
minutes. For all grade levels and 
community programs. Office of War 
Information. 

The film shows how to buy nutri- 
tious food while using the least number 
of points and explains the system of 
point rationing. 


Joan Avoips a Cotp—16 mm. 11 min- 
utes. For grades 1 to 4 in health and 
physical education classes and P-T.A. 
meetings. Coronet Product‘ons. 

The simple story of a child who vio- 
lated health rules and caught cold 
teaches proper procedures for avoiding 
common colds and other related dis- 
eases. 


ARGENTINA PriMer—16 mm. sound, 11 
minutes, For grades 4 to 12 and 
adult programs. Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

This study of the daily life and cus- 
toms of Argentina emphasizes the rich- 
ness of natural resources and recog- 
nized modern educational and _ eco- 
nomic trends. 


Eskimo CuitpreN—J6 mm. 11 min- 
utes. For grades 1 to 5 in social 
studies, art and physical education 
classes. Erpi Classroom Films. 

The film portrays representative ac- 
tivities of an Eskimo family on the 
Nunivak Island off the Alaskan coast. 
Traditional manners and customs and 
certain changes resulting from outside 
contacts are depicted. 


Mexican Moops—l6 mm. sound. 11 
minutes. For grades 4 to 12 in class- 
es of music, art, physical education 
and social studies. Also for college 
students and adult programs. The 
Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. 

Here are scenes of silversmiths at 
work, a gay dance, a song by one of 
Mexico’s foremost stars and a colorful 
pageant on the history of the country 
pictured in film. 
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MILLWARD Wear-Tested 


Floor treatments and 
& Maintenance Products 


. Give Better FLOOR 
» PROTECTION / 


FLOORS get the hardest wear of any part of the building 
Everyone knows. this is true and unless the floor surfaces : 
properly protected they wear out needlessly many years before '. cy 
should. Nowdays with the idea of conservation of material .nd 
labor predominant it is more than ever necessary to prolong the 
life of everything we have in the shortest time! Hillyard P. oducts 
will save your floor surface and save time! 


Ww ww Ww 


There is a Hillyard Maintenance Engineer in your locality, his 


GYM FLOORS, WOOD 

FLOO RS, TERRAZZO advice and recommendations are entirely FREE, he will gladly 
help solve any vexing floor maintenance problem. Call or wire us 

FLOORS, COMPOSITION FLOORS today, no obligation. 


4S THE HILLYARD COMPANY = 


..bistrisuTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO...ST. JOSEPH, MO. .. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES.. 



























oF ascumeeral care is important in preventing infected 
wounds. Even minor wounds may become infected 
when antiseptic treatment is delayed. Children and 
adults report injuries promptly when Mercurochrome 
is used, because treatment is not painful. 


(H. W. & D. Brand of Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


is non-irritating and non-toxic in wounds. It has a 
background of twenty-two years’ clinical use. Solutions 
keep indefinitely. Be prepared with Mercurochrome This seal denotes acceptance 
for the first aid care of all minor wounds and abrasions. Seana Py Mh 


In more serious cases, a physician should be consulted. iaaty, Aenatecne Shactcel Agen. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Full heat from 
every Radiator 


To get full heat from radiators ample steam 
must reach them...steam must be held until 
condensed...airand water must be removed. 
For these results, inspect regularly and: 


{1) Make sure radiator supply valves are 
open. (An occasional drop of oil on 
valve stem makes them open easier and 
preserves packing.) Worn-out seat discs 
and packing should be replaced. 


(2) Remove obstructions from front and top 
of radiators. Packages, clothing, etc., on 
radiators reduces their heat output. 


(3) Take out trap interior when cool and re 
move dirt and scale. Wipe trap seat and 
valve clean with rag or waste dipped in 
kerosene. 


(4) Replace inoperative trap thermostats and 
excessively worn or nicked trap seats. 


Your nearest Webster Representative will 
tell you how to detect inoperative traps .. . 
look in your telephone book or write us 
forvhis address. When trap interiors must 
be replaced, use genuine Webster Thermo- 
static Assemblies—they can be inserted in 
old trap bodies without disturbing piping. 
All work can be done right on the job. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO.,Camden,N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities—Established 1888 





Let trap body cool, then re- 
move trap interior wit 
monkey orcap wrench. Wipe 
seat and valve thoroughly. 
Dirt or debris may be hold- 
ing the valve off the seatand |} 
allowinguncondensed steam / 
to escape into the returns. 
Replace inoperative trap 
thermostats and excessively 
worn or nicked trap seats. 














Steam Heating 
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THE THRILL IS GONE 

N THE piping days of peace, circa 
| 1929, the job of being a superin- 
tendent of schools had many preroga- 
tives which, alas! are now no more. 
One of the things we used to like most 
of all was hiring teachers. 

As surely as came the Spring, the 
morning mail would become pregnant 
with applications for jobs, undersized 
photographs of candidates designed to 
prove that the subject had a vicious 
and depraved nature, well-smudged 
carbons of to-whom it-may-concerns to- 
gether with subtle appeals to our lodge 
membership, our church afhliation or 
our vanity. The mail in those days 
gave us an important feeling. 

There were telegrams to be sent to 
the candidates, engagements to be ar- 
ranged and finally—oh, thrilling cli- 
max'!—the Interview itself. The In- 
terview was always an impressive event 
and we flatter ourselves we used to put 
on a pretty good act. The candidate, 
demure and trembling, would be led 
into the august presence with a flour 
ish by Everdina, our efficient secretary. 
Everdina shared with us the impor- 
tance of the occasion and liked a good 
show. 

Facing the victim, we would pull 
down our tie and don our most sooth- 
ing yet efficient manner, the one usu 
ally reserved for the delegation from 
the Women’s Club. After a short and 
impressive silence together with a 
couple of ahems, we would start the 
inquisition. We would ask all the 
usual questions the answers to which 
we had already read on the blanks sub 
mitted aforetime, then on the spur of 
the moment we would think up some 
which were none of our business, any 
way. 

By turns we would be kindly and 
brusque. We would be severe and 
friendly. We would pity and admire. 
Finally, in case the candidate did not 
give the proper responses, we would 
shake his hand or pat her shoulder in 
a fatherly manner and deliver our 
neatly turned little closing speech of 
consolation after which Everdina would 
escort him or her into outer darkness. 

sut today is war. The Spring mail 
brings nothing save income tax blanks 
returned for further information, gov 
ernment 


questionnaires, complaints 


from those whom we-have sometimes 






rationed and the usual crop of overdue 
bills. There is not a single application 
for a job. The thrill of Spring is gone. 

Hoping to recapture those good old 
days, we telephone the Teachers’ 
Agency, that institution which anon 
we scorned. We ask humbly if they 
know of any teachers who have been 
fired for misconduct. There are none. 
We lurk in the vicinity of neighboring 
schools hoping to pick up a lamb who 
has strayed from the fold. Lamb is ra- 
tioned nowadays. We even send out 
olive branches to those whom once we 
listed in class 4 F. There is no reply. 

The stream of those who once 
thought we were worth interviewing 
heeds us not as it rushes to the gates 
of industry where rewards are offered 
that are truly past our experience or 
imagining. 

What qualifications are necessary to 
become an employment manager in in- 
dustry? We would like to be impor- 
tant once more if only for the nonce. 


e °@ 
According to Daniel 


HE best description of modern 
yore supervision is not to be 
found in the bulky tomes issued by 
Columbia and Chicago. The C and C 
experts would have us believe that the 
ideal classroom supervisor is the laddie 
who enters the room unostentatiously, 
who settles down modestly, listens 
patiently, scribbles notes sparingly and 
evaluates thoughtfully. 

Sut in this era of jump and jitter, 
the process is not so simple. The new 
supervision is a dynamic process but it 
goes back to the words of that old 
dream book publisher, Mr. Daniel of 
Jerusalem. Daniel was an adept at 
reading the handwriting on the wall 
and, as such, has won the admiration 
of less competent schoolmasters of a 
later day. 

We pass on his advice on supervision, 
however, merely as a matter of in- 
formation to the craft. Here is the 
perfect description of modern super- 
vision in many a school system. 

Says Danny (Dan. XII, 4): Many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased. 


aia oly 
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Syncreti 
tempera 
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(above) 





Z batch 


his €areer was launched in 


a manual training class! 





ITTLE JOHNNY runs a shipyard now. Our schools deserve the finest! Heating 
He’s building Liberty Ships, doing a and ventilating—so important in bringing 


Amecican Slower complete Hear- real job in the fight for Freedom. youngsters through these years with good 
Ventilating Systems, ? health—must be good; should be the best 
Siowt attest Gh et aan Not many years ago, Johnny was learn- § 


ing and 


Syncretized room and air stream 


ing to use a plane in a manual training class that can be provided. 

at school, where most successful careers are More and more school leaders have wisely 
launched. Good schools are as typically selected American Blower Heating and Ven- 
American as baseball, and America’s finest tilating Equipment. In every instance, this 
ideals will be carried through succeeding modern equipment has more than measured 
generations by the schools. up to expectations. 





(amperarures, @ feature of Nesbitt AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


(above) 





assure 


constant comfort. In Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of AMERICAN Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 
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New Maintenance Rating 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Schools gain a 
comparatively high preference rating— 
AA-2X —on maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies under the new Con- 
trolled Materials Plan Regulation 5A. 
Certain exceptions and restrictions are 
contained in the order. 

The new rating applies to supplies 
only and can be used for capital equip- 
ment only for items costing less than 


$100. 


Office supplies, excluding paper and 
paperboard products, office machinery 
and equipment, molded pulp products 
and printed matter, may be obtained 
with preference ratings assigned under 
CMP No. 5A. 

This means that the ratings assigned 
by the regulation may be applied to the 
purchase of such items as_ staplers, 
punches, perforators, file fasteners and 
pencil sharpeners. 


CMP No. 5A may be used to obtain re- 
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Nature safeguards the rhinoceros 
against elements and enemies 
with a tough, heavy armour-like 


rotection 


és 


TOUGHER- 


*3 LONGER WEARING 


PyRA-SEAL 


PROTECTS AND BEAUTIFIES WOOD FLOORS 






A floor seal to prove entirely satisfactory and truly econom- 
ical must have lustrous beauty and a toughness that makes for 
wear resistance. Pyra-Seal has both. This better floor seal is so 
tough it resists the incessant pounding of thousands of active 


feet, preventing unsightly traffic lanes. . 


. yet so beautiful 


that it is chosen for the finest of homes. Nothing better or 
more economical for classroom, hall, or gymnasium floors. 

Pyra-Seal is far more than just a floor “finish.” It’s a floor 
SEAL. It seals the pores in the floor—actually becomes a part 
of the floor itself—protecting the entire surface of the wood. 


Pyra-Seal dries to a hard, tough, lustrous non-slip finish that 


will not crack, chip or peel. Requires only a minimum of 
maintenance costs and time to remain enduringly attractive. 


Approved and recommended by 
the Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., 
NationalOak Flooring Mfrs. Assn. 
—specified by leading architects. 


“a 


ST. LOUIS 


" VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Write for Catalog. Full of help- 
ful hints on floor refinishing an 
maintenance. No obligation. 


NEW YORK 





pair parts for office machinery and equip- 
ment; however, the regulation specifically 
prohibits the use of the rating to obtain 
new machinery and equipment. 

The No. 5A rating can be used by a 
school for maintenance, repair and oper- 
ating supplies of its individual power 
generating or steam generating plant in 
an individual institution. 

Preference Rating Order P-100, the 
former rating covering general repair, 
maintenance and operating supplies, was 
revoked by W.P.B. on April 2 so that 
producers can operate within the terms 
of CMP Regulation No. 5. 

A new order, M-126, permits resump- 
tion of manufacture of playground 
equipment. 


Child Care Centers 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Close to 1000 
war nurseries and child care centers to 
serve around 50,000 children of mothers 
engaged in war work have been ap- 
proved for Lanham Act funds. The list 
grows longer weekly. 

Among projects approved within the 
last month are the first two round-the- 
clock nurseries to be established under 
F.W.A. funds. These “never closed” 
nurseries will be operated in Inglewood, 
Calif., and Wichita, Kan. 

Among the larger projects recently ap- 
proved by Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, 
Federal Works Administrator, are the 
following: 


Nurseries, 
City Centers 
Detroit - 75 
San Diego, Calif. 50 
Cincinnati 34 
Omaha, Neb. 32 
Minneapolis 30 
Toledo, Ohio 30 
Greenville, S, C. 22 
District of Columbia 20 
Phoenix, Ariz. 20 
Tucson, Ariz. 16 


The plan under which these war 
nurseries and child care centers oper- 
ate is that the federal government 
through F.W.A. pays half the expense 
and the city and the parents share the 
other half. 

Probably first of the war nurseries— 
antedating the federal program—was the 
one set up in Long Beach, Calif., to care 
for children evacuated from Pearl Har- 
bor. Each of the 22 children first en- 
rolled had lost his father in the Pearl 
Harbor disaster and each of the mothers 
was at work in the aircraft industry. 

The U. S. Office of Education has 
released an information sheet reviewing 
the legal provisions affecting these ex- 
tended school services for children in 
war time. 

The following states have authority to 
accept and disburse federal funds for 
general education purposes: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Flor- 
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ida, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, New York, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Tennessee, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. 

In some states the laws are silent but 
have been construed as impliedly per- 
mitting the acceptance of such funds. 
Among these are: Indiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, 
Utah and Washington. 

Public school administrators and local 
child care committees will welcome the 
new government handbook, now coming 
off the press, “Services for Children of 
Working Mothers.” 

Published by the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, with the cooperation of the U. S. 
Department of Education, the Children’s 
Bureau and the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, this handbook will 
supply the definitive guide for local com- 
munities undertaking this war-time re- 
sponsibility. 


Decentralization Order Misinterpreted 


Wasuincton, D, C.—The War Pro- 
duction Board did not relax, in any 
respect, previously existing restrictions in 
delegating to its regional offices the 
power to authorize the beginning of cer- 
tain types of construction costing less 
than $10,000. 

The decentralization order, which be- 
came effective March 8, has been widely 
misinterpreted, W.P.B. officials report. 

The purpose behind the order was to 
save time in granting preference ratings. 
since in the past applications to begin 
construction of this kind had to go to 
Washington. 

PD-200 applications for essential school 
construction costing less than $10,000 are 
processed in the regional offices except 
those that are financed partially or 
wholly from federal funds. These will 
continue to go to Washington. 

An application should be filed with the 
nearest field office of W.P.B. which, in 
turn, will forward it to the regional 
office. 


War School Housing 


Wasuincton, D. C.—To serve the 
children of government workers in 
Washington and of Army men at near- 
by forts, the Federal Works Agency has 
approved two school construction proj- 
ects for Arlington County, Virginia. 

An elementary school building con- 
taining 16 classrooms will be financed by 
$109,000 in Lanham Act funds and 
$100,000 in county funds. 

A junior-senior high school of 28 class- 
rooms will be financed and constructed 
by the federal government at an esti- 
mated cost of $279,000. 

Both buildings will be of one story 
brick construction. One thousand ele- 
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To Make Your Dishwashing Machine Last Longer... 


LUBRICATE 2 Peqperty’ 





Illustrated is the motor of Colt Autosan Models R-1, 
RX-2 and RC-2 and the two points of lubrication 


No other single maintenance factor is so important to the life of 

your AUTOSAN as regular and proper lubrication! Lubrication is 
your insurance that moving parts will wear longer. Lubricate in 
accordance with the Instruction Chart—if the Chart for your 
Autosan has been mislaid, tell us your Model and we'll gladly 
supply another. 
REPLACE WORN PARTS PROMPTLY! Don’t force your 
AUTOSAN to run with the handicap of worn parts. Inspect your 
machine periodically for worn parts, and maintain top efficiency. 
One worn part can shorten the normal life of other parts. 


AVOID TROUBLE... OBSERVE 
THESE 13 GOOD MAINTENANCE RULES 





1. Teach operators correct 7. Keep inside of machine 
operation and handling of clean. 


machine. 8. Keep pump in good 


2. Make one man respon- working order. 


sible for operation and 9. Lubricate properly. 


— 10. Open and close doors 
3. Use good cleaning com- carefully. 
pounds. 11. Don’t put off repairs. 


4. Keep wash and rinse 12. Make periodic inspec- 
tubes clean. tions of electrical hookups. 


13. Don’t let dirty water 
stay in machine for long 
6. Keep greasetrapsclean. periods. 


pt rem et ee 
COLT AUTOSAN ~~ 


DISH, GLASS AND SILVER WASHING MACHINES | 


5. Keep scrap trays clean. 














mentary school pupils will attend ses- 
sions on a two shift plan. 

The high school, to be located on an 
8, acre site, will have a parade ground 
for drills of boy and girl cadet corps. 


Schools to Get Rationed Food Stocks 
Wasuincton, D. C.—O.P.A. has au- 
thorized the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration to dispose of its stocks of ra- 
tioned foods now held to schools at a 
flat amount of 8 points a pound except 
when the point value of the commodity 
involved is less than 8 points a pound. 
Of the supplies held by F.D.A. much 
could not be put back into retail stores 







TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
relying upon 


Herman Nelson Ventilating Equipment 


even if it were not felt desirable to pro- 
vide it to the schools in exchange for 
their ration points. Some has _ been 
labeled “Not for Sale” under the old 
surplus removal plan; more has been in 
storage for so long that the containers 
are too unattractive for display in retail 
grocery stores. 


Lighting Fixtures Limited 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Unless over- 
crowded conditions necessitate the use of 
substandard rooms or unless some 
equally imperative need arises for in- 
candescent lighting fixtures, schools are 
advised by the schools and colleges sec- 


“) 


For years The Herman Nelson Corporation has maintained a 


nation-wide organization of technical men to service their equip- 


ment which they wish to have operate, at all times, at the peak of 


efficiency. Today, many of these men are in the Armed Forces while 


others are working long hours at the Herman Nelson plants, 


developing special equipment for our war effort and assisting the 


various government agencies on Army and Navy projects. 


Yet in the face of these pressing demands, Herman Nelson still 


continues to provide essential service for their ventilating equip- 


ment for schools. 


effort, school authorities are asked to call for 
service only when urgently needed and when 


it cannot be supplied from local sources. 





In the interest of our war 






Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator 


Che Herman Nelson Corporation 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 
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tion of W.P.B. to try to make do for 
the duration such fixtures as they already 
have. 

Limitation Order L-212 channels all 
incandescent lighting fixtures into war 
work and defense housing and other 
essential civilian uses. 


Bicycles Are Released 


Wasuincton, D.C.—Some 88,200 new 
bicycles were released for rationing dur- 
ing April to assure transportation for 
school children and gainfully employed 
adults in the eastern area where there is 
a gasoline shortage. 

At the same time O.D.T. ruled that 
school bus operators who had not re- 
ceived their revised certificates of war 
necessity could obtain supplemental 
gasoline allowances, if necessary. 

In the meantime a search of the attics 
and cellars of the nation to turn up 
bicycles that could be used on the trans- 
portation front was urged by O.D.T. 

Many bicycles may have been stored 
for future use or because their owners 
are in the armed services. With 
overhauling these bicycles might help get 
children to school and workers to war 
plants. The purchase of bicycle tires and 
parts is not subject to rationing restric- 
tions, nor do secondhand bicycles come 
under these restrictions. 


some 


Construction Halted 


Wasuincton, D. C.— Construction 
projects totaling $1,325,545,454 have been 
stopped during the last five months to 
free materials, equipment and other re- 
sources for more essential war uses, 
W.P.B. has announced. How many of 
these were school buildings was not 
stated. 

Many of the halted 
voluntarily by the programming agency, 
while others were ordered stopped after 
studies by the facility review committee. 


projects were 





ADMINISTRATION 


Exodus of High School Pupils 

A survey of nine key cities to learn 
what the situation is in regard to teen 
age workers in war industries and else- 
where has been made by the Wall Street 
Journal. 

The situation found shows four trends. 

1. Work permits for high school 
youngsters are skyrocketing. 

2. Girls generally seem to be doing a 
better job than boys in most factories. 

3. Boards of education have a mixed 
view on what’s happening. Some help 
to place youths; others think the boys 
and girls should not leave school. 

4. Such restraints as working age lim- 
its are being eased in many places. 

In the Los Angeles area, the survey 
showed, 1000 boys are working four 
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hour shifts—from 7 to 11 a.m. or from 
4 to 8 p.m. Their energy is so great 
that two boys working a four hour shift 
can do more than an ordinary worker 
in a eight hour shift. 

In San Francisco the board of educa- 
tion is cooperating actively with the 
U. S. Employment Service in finding 
jobs for junior and senior high school 
pupils. The area needs workers so badly 
that school officials feel it better to help 
the youths get part-time jobs and remain 
in school part time than it is to have 
the truant officers fighting a battle they 
are sure to lose. 

General employment certificates issued 
in Philadelphia in the last eight months 
total 31,551; half of these were issued to 
children who had never worked before. 
Only one out of five enters war indus- 
try. In Chicago the number of pupils 
leaving high schools for jobs is 100 per 
cent higher than a year ago. 


Summer Work for Teachers, Pupils 


While plans to utilize some 650,000 
school recruits for farm work were being 
pushed by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Francis S. Chase, executive sec- 
retary of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, submitted to the War Manpower 
Commission his proposal for the use of 
1,000,000 American school teachers to 
relieve the manpower shortage during 
the summer vacation. 

Mr. Chase’s plan calls for the induc- 
tion of teachers, on a purely voluntary 
into government service for the 
summer, the W.M.C. channeling them 
through the U. S. Employment Service 
to the places ot greatest need. 

Teachers would be paid by the federal 
government, under the Chase plan; 
otherwise, if paid by industry, the teach- 
ers might fail to return to their school 
posts in the autumn. 

Five general types of work for the 
teachers are mentioned by the Virginia 
schoolman: (1) factory or farm labor; 
(2) clerical and merchandising, to re- 
lease men and boys for farm work; (3) 
supervision of recreation programs, nur 
sery schools and child care centers; (4) 
auxiliary instructors in Army camps or 
industry or with adult illiterates; (5) 
supervisors of pupil labor on farms or 
in other occupations and supervisors of 
salvage campaigns, rationing or other 
government sponsored programs. 

From the forest areas in the North- 
west, school pupils will be sought as 
rangers and fire spotters this summer. 
The governor of Washington, in a re- 
cent statement, declared that the Japanese 
would make every effort to drop in- 
cendiaries on the great national forests. 


basis, 


Looking at lowa Schools 

Here is the school picture in Iowa. In 
June 1942 this state had employed 24,808 
teachers of various grades. At that time 
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a teacher’s average annual salary was 
$1024.95. During the year 194041, 1026 
new high school teachers were employed. 
More than three fourths of these new 
teachers were inexperienced (78.1 per 
cent). Approximately 50 per cent of 
these new teachers received salaries of 
from $900 to $1000. 

In 1942 there were 8182 one room 
schools in the state, 520 kindergartens, 
1442 elementary schools with more than 
one teacher, 68 junior high schools, 50 
senior high schools, 127 junior-senior 
high schools, 761 regular high schools 
that included ninth grade and higher 
and a total of 11,150 separately organized 


schools. In addition, 27 junior colleges 
enrolled 1918 students. 


Colleges to Study Communities 

Five colleges have received grants from 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation to find 
out if and how local school children can 
be taught to better their own living con- 
ditions. These community-minded col- 
leges are (1) Central Michigan College 
of Education, Mount Pleasant; (2) 
Keene Teachers College, Keene, N. H.; 
(3) North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton; (4) State Teachers College, 
California, Pa., and (5) State Teachers 
College, Radford, Va. 









Wood floors are composed of millions of tiny cells. Unsealed, these little 
cells become receptacles for dirt and reservoirs for moisture, which even- 
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is the sealing of the floor 
against moisture dirt and wear 


tually break down and rot the cellular walls. Properly sealed, these cells 


become the pillars which absorb the wear of traffic. 


Obviously then, only a penetrating seal that dries to a hard resiliency 
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Teen Age Firm Fills Army Contract 


A teen age firm, the Midget Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago, is working on its 
first war order, 150,000 pants hangers for 
the Army. Bill Nicol, 14 year old presi- 
dent and pupil in Chicago’s Calumet 
High School, declares that the company 
produces one hanger every three min- 
utes. 

The all-high school firm was organized 
by Junior Achievement, a national group 
created 21 years ago to give young peo- 
ple a chance to study business firsthand. 
Says the company’s president, “Junior 
Achievement does for the city kids what 
4-H clubs do out in the country.” 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Questions for the Teacher 


Here are questions for the teacher: 

If I leave my classroom— 

1. Will a soldier be less well prepared 
to handle the technical problems asso- 
ciated with modern mechanized war? 

2. Will a girl be less able to function 
as a Waac, Wave, Spar or Marine? 

3. Will my pupils be led to feel that 
teaching is not a patriotic service, thus 
contributing to the teacher shortage? 

4. Will future citizens be deprived of 
training that is essential to preserve the 


—_—_—_——_—__—_—_7 


LASTINCOTE* is a super-hard 


penetrating sealer for wood, 
concrete or other floors sub- 
jected to severe usage. Su- 
premely wearproof. Retards 
action of rubber burns and 


body perspiration. Impervious 
to boiling water, oil, grease, 
alcohol, alkali soaps, cer- 


tain acids, brine or ink. 


Pigmented or clear. 


Write for Lastincote folder. 


Trade Mart Reg U.S. Pat « 





Because LASTINCOTE is not affected by alkali 
soaps or many acid solutions, it makes an ideal finish 
for school seats, desks and other furniture or wood- 
work. Its hardness is not affected by either perspira- 


tion or body heat. 


600 square feet per gallon on the first coat, as much 


| 
Lastincote is economical to use as it covers up to 


as 900 feet on succeeding coats, depending on the 
type of wood on which it is applied. 
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peace for which our men are fighting? 
5. Will I be doing it to enter some- 
thing for which I am less well trained? 

6. Will I be following the dollar sign? 

7. Will I be among associates whose 
attitudes and ways are consistent with 
mine? 

8. Will I contribute to a teacher short- 
age so serious that I will return to teach- 
ing to find that standards of certification 
have had to be lowered drastically? 


Seeks International Education Office 


Food and medicine first, then educa- 
tion—that’s the order of urgency in deal- 
ing with Germany after the war. 

So thinks the United States Committee 
on Educational Reconstruction, a body 
of civilian authorities whose cooperation 
has been invited by the State Depart- 
ment. 

The establishment by the United Na- 
tions of an International Education 
Office was urged at a two day confer- 
ence held at New York University, April 
8 and 9. It was attended by representa- 
tives of the United States and of gov- 
ernments in exile and by schoolmen of 
the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
faiths. 

The committee voted to ask the United 
States to assume leadership in the move- 
ment and it adopted a “Democratic 
Charter of Education” for the world 
guidance of a system of education for all. 





INSTRUCTION 





In Ignorance of History 


The sprightliest educational topic of 
the month in the public press has been 
the alleged lack of emphasis on Amer- 
ican history in the nation’s schools. 

Touched off by the New York Times’ 
publication on April 4 of its survey of 
the historical knowledge of 7000 college 
freshmen in 36 colleges, based on their 
often hazy answers to 22 questions, the 
halls of Congress and the newspaper 
editorial pages have taken up the cry for 
better history instruction. 

The Times’ questions were framed by 
Hugh Russell Fraser, chairman of a com- 
mittee on American history, and staff 
member of the U. S. Office of Education, 
and Allan Nevins, Columbia University 
professor and historian. 

Senator Joseph F. Guffey of Pennsyl- 
vania brought the subject before Con- 
gress by introducing a resolution calling 
for an inquiry by the committee on 
education and labor into means by which 
the federal government can promote bet- 
ter instruction of history in the schools. 
Other senators expressed themselves to a 
total of 11 pages in the Congressional 
Record for April 6. 

Mr. Fraser, when interviewed by the 
press, gave the impression that the weak- 
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Supt. Charles E, Greene of Denver 
struck back at this charge against the 
policies of his predecessors. 

“Tt is difficult to believe,” said Mr. 
Greene in the Denver Post, “that Mr. 
Hugh Russell Fraser, in the Office of 
Education in Washington, is so unin- 
formed as not to know that the term 
“social science” is used to designate an 
area of subject matter the chief topics of 
which are history and geography.” 

In Washington, John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
pointed out that Mr. Fraser was not 
speaking as an official of the Office of 
Education but as a private citizen and 
that no statement made by him should 
be construed as expressing an official 
view. 


Armed Forces Institute 


More than 500 courses are available to 
young men in the armed services to earn 
credit toward graduation from high 
school or college through the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. The ex- 
aminations to be given members of the 
armed forces after the war will not nec- 
essarily cover the same materials given 
in the usual college courses but will 
show whether the boys have benefited 
from their war experiences in the various 
fields of study. The examinations will 
be based on sound reasoning, the ability 
to think and to organize thinking rather 
than on memorizing of facts. Dr. Ralph 
W. Tyler of the University of Chicago 
is director of the examination staff. 


Hitler Chases Mathematicians to U. S. 


Inadvertently, Hitler has done his best 
to make America the world’s greatest 
mathematical center. During the last dec- 
ade 131 leading European mathemati- 
cians have migrated to the United States. 
Of this number 16 scientists came from 
the University of Gottingen in Germany. 

This university had, before Hitler’s 
rise to power, become the world’s chief 
center for advanced study in mathematics 
and physics through an appropriation of 

275,000 from the International Educa- 
tion Board to equip a mathematical in- 
stitute. 

The Jews on the faculty were thrown 
out by the Nazis; their Aryan col- 
leagues resigned and by 1939 only one of 
the original faculty remained. 


Physics Vital War Study 

Physics is so vital in modern warfare 
that 74 out of every hundred high school 
pupils should study it, according to John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. Only 35 per cent of the high 
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How DEVOPAKE hides 


and covers any surface 
in just one coat! 


And in these extraordinary times it is just the paint you need to improve 
seeing conditions by properly diffusing all the light available. Devopake 
boosts morale, jacks-up efficiency at small cost in time and money... 
with no waste of man hours or materials . . . with the least interruption 
of essential activities. 

Devopake is the outstanding answer to your painting problems because: 


DEVOPAKE covers more surface per gallon. 


DEVOPAKE hides solidly —in one coat 
type of interior wall surface. 


over any 


pevopake’s big-brush workability (or easy applica- 
tion by spray) puts it on quickly, evenly. 





DEVOPAKE is a self-sealer and finish-coat in one. It 
eliminates usual under-coat . . . saves man hours. 


Devoe’s maintenance paint 
line is built to meet all your 
requirements including 
high resistance to fungi, 
fumes, and moisture. 


DEVOPAKE’S toughness enables it to stand up under 
hard wear and repeated wash-downs. 


Write us today for com- 
plete information that can 
help you solve your main- 
tenance paint problems. 





DEVOPAKE now comes in 7 practical, ready-mixed 
colors. 


Specify Devopake on your next paint job and save time 
.. savemoney.. enjoy complete, guaranteed satisfaction. 
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The 189th Year of the Oldest Paint Maker in America 
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school pupils have studied this subject 
in the past. 


Mathematics Is Cincinnati MUST 


A unit of mathematics must be part 
of the high school work of all pupils in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, whose mastery of arith- 
metic fundamentals is below norm for 
their grade. An arithmetic achievement 
test is given in April to all eighth grade 
pupils and to tenth and eleventh grade 
pupils who have not satisfactorily com- 
pleted a unit in high school mathematics. 

Eighth grade pupils who fail this test 
will be expected to take practical mathe- 
matics in the ninth grade. Tenth grade 
pupils failing the test must take the 
course in either the junior or senior year, 
and eleventh graders who received defi- 
cient scores must include the mathe 
matics course in their senior program. 


Workshop in Rural School Problems 
The crisis facing rural schools because 
of curtailed budgets and teacher short 
ages is one of the main problems to be 
considered in a six weeks’ summer work 
shop in rural education at the University 
of Chicago from June 21 to July 31. 
Other problems to be discussed are the 
uses of radio and correspondence courses 
to supplement classes interrupted for 
farm work and methods of adjusting 











THE 


GREATEST NAMES IN BRAKING 
GUARANTEE (tIR PHFEV 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKES 


Since Motor Transportation will doubtless be required to stretch 
its current rolling stock considerably beyond the indefinite 
period referred to broadly as the ‘Duration,’’ sound thinking 
decrees the unstinted use of all possibilities presented by 
modernization and rehabilitation * Because genuine Bendix- 
Westinghouse Air Brakes offer such a convenient and relatively 
inexpensive means to this end, we should be happy to confer 


with you at your leisure. 


vacations so that pupils may be free to 
work on farms when their help is most 
needed. 

Floyd W. Reeves, consultant for the 
National Resources Planning Board and 
professor of administration at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will direct the work- 
shop. 


Study Clinic Improves Reading Ability 

A study clinic at Kemper Military 
School, Boonville, Mo., works to improve 
the reading habits of cadets. Reading 
and aptitude tests are given each year to 
help boys determine their weaknesses. 
Lt. P. V. Albright, originally in charge, 
has been replaced by Lt. F. J. Zimmer- 
man. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


Five Summer Uses for Projectors 








School projectors have war-time duties 
this summer, the Office of War Informa- 
tion suggests. Here are ways to put a 
16 mm, projector to work full time. 
Offer your projector to (1) war plant 
managers and labor organizations; (2) 
civilian defense activities, such as warden 
meetings and first-aid classes; (3) adult 
clubs and church groups for regular 
weekly or monthly showings of war 


films. In addition, films may be shown 
at public meetings, band concerts in pub- 
lic parks and war rallies in courthouse 
squares. Movies may also be correlated 
with the summer school program. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Axis’ Technical Books Available 


Four hundred titles of individual tech- 
nical books and sets of books of Axis 
origin are available for republication to 
further the war effort, according to Leo 
T. Crowley, alien property custodian. In- 
cluded among these titles selected by 
American scientists and librarians are 
volumes on aviation, medicine, gas war- 
fare, oceanography, physics, chemistry 
and other technical subjects. 








Booklet Presents War Economy 

“My Part in This War: Helping on 
the Home Front” is a new monograph 
treating of inflation, rationing, price and 
credit control, economic _ stabilization, 
emergency taxation, national conserva 
tion and personal economy in war time. 
Prepared primarily for high school pu 
pils, the booklet is also suitable for 
adults. The pamphlet was prepared by 
the consumer education study of the Na 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
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Principals, a department of the National 
Education Association. 


Teach Three Spelling Habits 
“Teaching Spelling” is the title of the 
Illinois English Bulletin for March. 
Schools must teach the habits of a good 
speller, according to the bulletin, and 
these are (1) checking guesses, (2) 
proofreading and (3) spelling analysis 
involving correct pronunciation and a 
study of sound with relation to spelling. 


Guide to Middle American Republics 


“Books About Middle America,” a 
selected bibliography compiled by 
Charles Morrow Wilson, is just off the 
press. The bibliography is both guide to 
and skeleton outline of source material 
on the Middle American Republics and 
their relation to the United States. 





MEETINGS 





Business Meeting for N.E.A. 

A business meeting of the representa- 
tive assembly of the National Education 
Association will be held at Indianapolis, 
June 28 and 29. The regular summer 
convention of the association and all gen- 
eral convention activities for the year 
have been suspended. 


Association Elects New Officers 

The following men have been elected 
officers of the Private School Association 
of the Central States: President, Maj. 
E. W. Tucker, Kemper Military School, 
Boonville, Mo.; vice president, F. Allen 
Shaw, Detroit Country Day School, De- 
troit; secretary, Col. B. B, Bouton, Howe 
Military Academy, Howe, Ind.; treas- 
urer, O. N. Wing, Central Y.M.C.A. 
College High School, Chicago. 

The association voted to join the pro- 
posed Independent Schools Association 
of the United States and will be repre- 
sented on the national council by Herbert 
W. Smith. James O. Wood, Chicago 
Latin School, will again represent the 
group on the college entrance examina- 
tion board. 


Illinois P.-T.A. Cancels Meeting 

The Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has canceled its annual conven- 
tion to avoid interference with essential 
military and business travel. The can- 
cellation has been commended by Joseph 
B. Eastman, director of defense trans- 
portation. 


Radio Institute Meets 


The fourteenth Institute for Education 
by Radio, sponsored by Ohio State Uni- 
versity and entitled “Radio in the War 
and After,” will be held at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, from 
April 30 to May 3. 
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INFORMATION FOR YOUR STUDENTS 
© ABOUT TODAY’S SCIENTISTS ® 











“THE INVISIBLE WORLD 


and Other Stories” 
A 16-page Booklet— Available in Quantities 





TRIUMVIRATE OF SCIENCE—Dr. Whitney, Dr. Coolidge, 
and Dr. Langmuir, of the General Electric Research Lab- 
oratory. (An illustration from “The Invisible World and 


> 


Other Stories.’’) 


THIS BOOKLET, a collection of biographical 
sketches, describes a few of the adventures of 
nine outstanding scientists and engineers who 
are playing a great role in the field of research 
today. These biographies, written and illustrated 
for young people, should be inspiring to students, 
for in each story is one more proof of the oppor- 
tunities that exist for ambitious young men and 
women in industry. Write to Department 6-318, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
and ask for Publication GES-2962. Also avail- 
able: 


THE STORY OF G-E RESEARCH—An 
illustrated twenty-page booklet relating the 
history of the G-E Research Laboratory, which 
has come to take a pre-eminent place in the 
field of science. Ask for Publication GEB-113. 


CURVES OF COLOR—A 10-minute, 16-mm: 
film in beautiful, full color scenes, which tells 
the interesting story of color, pointing out the 
importance of accurate color recognition to man 
and industry. 


Material suitable for students in junior and senior 
high schools. Write to General Electric Company, 
Dept. 6-318, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 


Charles S. Herron, the deputy super- 
intendent, has been named superintend- 
ent of schools in Newark, N. J., replac- 
ing Stanley H. Rolfe, who resigned 
because of ill health. 

John A. Langford has been reelected 
as superintendent of schools in Putnam, 
Conn., for a two year term. 

L. W. Johnson has been selected 
again as superintendent of the schools 
at Stamford, Tex., for a three year 
period beginning July 1. 

Homer L. Samuels will continue as 
superintendent of the consolidated school 
in Woodville, Miss., for the year 1943-44. 

P. F. Shafer, superintendent of schools 
in Macomb, IIl., was chosen by the board 
to serve in the same capacity for another 
year. 

W. M. Locke, who has been acting 
superintendent of schools in Texarkana, 
Ark., since W. E. Gann, former super- 
intendent, enlisted in the Navy, has been 
selected superintendent of the city system. 

Cecil Morgan, for the last seven years 
superintendent of the schools in Lyman, 
Neb., has tendered his resignation effec- 
tive at the end of the present term. 


C. C. Lunsford has accepted the super- 


intendency of the public schools of Ash- 
burn, Ga. He succeeds F. E. Wynn, 
now with the vocational rehabilitation 
division of the state department of edu- 
cation. 

G. T. Amick will retire from the 
superintendency of schools in Delphi, 
Ind., on August | after nineteen years 
of service. 

J. E. McAdam has been reelected su- 
perintendent of schools in Monroe City, 
Mo., for the year 1943-44. 

Ernest D. Bloom, superintendent of 
schools in Kemmerer, Wyo., has resigned 
to take charge of his farm in Idaho. 

C. B. Fredrick, former principal of 
the high school in Poteau, Okla., has 
been selected superintendent of the 
school system at Heavener. He suc- 
ceeds R. P. Boren, who left to take a 
government position. 

John B. Turner has been reelected su- 
perintendent of schools at Wilson, Okla. 

Clifford S. Bragdon, retired superin- 
tendent of schools in New Rochelle, 
N. Y., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of schools in Wellesley, Mass., for 
the duration of the war. 

E. W. Heob, superintendent of schools 
in Madison, Ill., has resigned his posi- 
tion. 

Henry Bush is the new superintendent 
of the school in Lawson, Mo. He suc- 
ceeds Paul L. Nail, who resigned to 
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teach navigation for the U. S. Navy at 
William Jewell College, Liberty. 


County Superintendents 

Robert H. Pride has resigned as super- 
intendent of schools in Pittsylvania 
County, Virginia, and H. R. Elmore, 
former director of instruction, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent in 
charge until September 1. 

Kenneth A. Wolven has been selected 
superintendent of schools for the north- 
ern district of Cayuga County, New 
York, to succeed Raymond T. Sant, who 
has entered the service. Mr. Sant is on 
leave for the duration. 

W. J. White has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools in Tyrrell County, 
North Carolina, succeeding W. T. 
Crutchfield, who resigned to accept a 
commission in the Navy. 

Trig Bowen has assumed the duties 
of superintendent of schools in Lincoln 
County, Oklahoma, succeeding J. W. 
Thomas, who is now with the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 


Principals 

Ransford C. Thompson, principal of 
the high school at Oil City, Pa., will re- 
tire next November after twenty years 
of service. 

John N. Murray has been appointed 
high school principal at Randolph, Vt. 

































issue of Geist der Zeit: 


OOKS as well as ships are necessary to win this 
war. President Roosevelt describes the librarian’s 
job as that of “arming the mind and spirit of 

the American people.” Even Nazi Germany acknowl- 
edges the power of American libraries in the war of 
ideas. Says Dr. Hans Thierbach in the October 1941 


‘It depends to a great extent on their (the 
libraries) policy which path the American 
people will take in the present world conflict.” 


But to American librarians themselves, there is no 
doubt as to which path America will take. For they 
are making their libraries headquarters for vital infor- 
mation . .. supplying the background material required 
for wartime citizenship, physical fitness, pre-flight and 
pre-induction training, competence in science and 
mathematics, and for community service of all kinds. 
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Please send me your new free booklet, “Locker 
Lock Problems Can Be Solved!” 
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... PUBLISHED BY THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., IN COOPERATION WITH THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVES OF AMERICA 


The Key to Locker Lock Problems is Yours for the asking 


AT LAST! A MANUAL FOR SCHOOL EXECUTIVES THAT SUMS UP YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 














WITH LOCK BUYING, FINANCING AND CONTROL 


Here, in one concise booklet, is a complete analysis There’s no obligation, and it may lead to a new 
of your locker lock problems and how to solve trouble-free efficiency throughout your entire school 
them. See how hundreds of schools have simplified year! But act now, while the matter is still fresh in 
their bookkeeping, improved their locker rooms, your mind! 


avoided refund difficulties and lowered replacement 


' H 
costs: TRADE YA E MARK 


Five distinct ways to plan lock purchases are de- 


scribed. These alone are worth the few minutes it THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING co. 


may take you to tear off and mail the coupon above. STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A- 





@ Unable, under wartime conditions, to give 
new workers the customary “breaking in” 
period on valuable tools and equipment, 
industry depends more than ever before on 
the manual training teacher. This places an 
extra responsibility on the teacher — solved 
in part by training pupils on industry- 
accepted tools like Atkins Saws. Correctly 
designed, finely made, and quality through- 
— _ out, training on Atkins Saws will stand your 
students in good stead when they switch 
from school to shop. When requisitioning 
saws, remember — “Atkins Training Tells!” 


Send for FREE Wall Chart Illustrating 
Saw Fitting 
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William H. Harris has assumed the 
principalship of the high school at 
Donora, Pa. He succeeds Walter Patter- 
son, who resigned. 

Henry E. Cottle, for thirty-eight years 
principal of the high school at Bristol, 
Conn., will retire in June at the age of 70. 

John A. Walker, assistant principal, 
has been named acting principal of Ty- 
son Junior High School, Knoxville, 
Tenn., to succeed the late W. G. Smyth. 

Christian Roosenraad, assistant princi- 
pal of J. W. Sexton High School, 
Lansing, Mich., will succeed the late 
Charles E. LeFurge as principal. 

Weldon R. Knox, for the last six years 
high school principal at Bethel, Conn., 
effective at the end of the 
current school year. 

Joel P. Snider was named principal of 
Snowden School in Memphis, Tenn., to 
succeed the late K. W. Warden. 

William P. Thomas, for the last twelve 
years principal and athletic coach at the 
high school at Union, Me., 
to accept the principalship of the 
took Central Institute, Mars Hill. 

Ralph D. Johnson, commercial teacher 
at Canandaigua Academy, Canandaigua, 
N. Y., will succeed Edward H. Lomber 
as principal. 

W. Edward Young, principal of the 
Finderne School of Finderne, N. J., has 
been appointed principal of the Winfield 


} > 
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PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 
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AGE FENCE 


F#mertcas First Wire Fence — Stnce 1883 





Your Post-War Protection 


@ We in America are learning to protect what we have—to 


safeguard lives and property. Sturdy, long-lasting fence is a 
primary requirement. It's not too soon to plan for erection of 
reliable Page Fence when Victory has been won and Page 
chain link fence materials are again available. 
you make your plans now. Send for copy of FENCE FACTS, con- 
taining valuable information and helpful illustrations, and 
name of the Association member nearest you. Consult him. 


Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pa. 
—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE CO., INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Park school district in Union County, 
New Jersey. 

Harry L. White, principal of the Lov- 
ett Junior High School, Blackwell, Okla., 
has resigned to enter the tire recapping 
business in Phoenix, Ariz. 


In the Colleges 

Luther S. West, head of the depart- 
ment of natural science at Northern 
Michigan College of Education, has ac- 
cepted a commission as captain in the 
U. S. Army. 

O. A. Tingelstad has resigned as pres- 
ident of Pacific Lutheran College at 
Parkland, Wash. He has been president 
of the college since 1928. 


Miscellaneous 

G. M. Eskew has been elected super- 
intendent of the South Carolina State 
Industrial School for Negro Boys. 

Harry E. Moore, superintendent of 
the Garvey school district, Los Angeles 
County, California, has been reelected 
for a four year term, effective 
July 1. 

Rebecca Arbogast, former dean of 
girls at the Anderson High School, In- 
dianapolis, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Indiana State Girls School 
in Clermont. She succeeds Adeline Leh- 
man, who resigned to return to her law 
at Washington, Ind. 


second 


practice 


Frederick L. Redefer, director of the 
Progressive Education Association, has 
accepted an invitation from the British 
Ministry of Information to participate in 
a series of educational conferences to be 
held in London in May. 

Charles Ethington, formerly clerk of 
the board of education, Enid, Okla., has 
been appointed school specialist in the 
schools and colleges section of the War 
Production Board. 


Deaths 
W. W. Wager, principal of Roosevelt 


Junior High School in Columbus, Ohio, 
died at his home of a heart ailment. 

Deborah I. Shaner, principal of Rob 
ert Stacy Junior High School, Burling 
ton, N. J., died recently after a short 
illness. 

Margaret T. Kenny, vice principal of 
Henry Snyder High School, Jersey City, 
N. J., died. 

Charles H. Gray, superintendent of 
public instruction for Gadsden County, 
Florida, died recently of pneumonia. 

J. M. McNamara, superintendent of 
schools in Fitchburg, Mass., died after a 
long illness. 

William L. Lippert, former principal 
of the high school in Lakewood, Ohio, 
and for forty-three years a member of 
the Cleveland public library staff, died 
recently at the age of 88. 











Let us help 











DAYTON SAFETY 
we LADDERS 


have every 

advantage 
No extra man needed to 
steady — Roomy plat- 
form for men and tools. 
Great strength, light- 
weight. Guard rails on 
platform — Automatic 
locking — Folds com- 


pactly. Easy to carry. 


Airplane spruce used 
throughout — Steel 
braces — Safety shoes. 
In sizes 3' to 16° in 
height—Elevating plat- 
form adds height to 
Dayton. Write today 
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NORTON 


DOOR CLOSERS 





Built For Long-Lasting Service 


Norton Doors Closers, properly installed and adjusted, 
are built to provide years of dependable service. Careful 
maintenance with periodic check-ups will conserve units 
now in use, and also insure even longer working life 
for your Norton Door Closers. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER psec bl 





Division of The Yole & Towne Mfg. Company 


2902 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE ° 


FOR. 
¢ 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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For your maintenance, repair and 
operating equipment for con- 
tinued clean, clear projection and 


films 


Neumade products stand supreme 


safety of valuable 


Maimiade 
FILM 


FILING 
STORAGE 
CABINETS 


aia . and are made available on 


priorities. 


Namade 
REWINDING 


and 
EDITING AIDS 






Maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies pri- 
orities (CMP 5A) rul- 
ings are explained edi- 
torially elsewhere in this 
magazine. 










Naiwmade 
SPEED 
EQUIPMENT 





MNMairmade 
REELS + CANS 


and v 


SHIPPING AIDS 


The U. S. government has 
standardized on Neumade 
products wherever such 
i equipment is used. 
PROJECTION 
REWIND and 
EDITING 


TABLES 


Write for illustrated folder 


ay Vou iriacle 


PRODUCTS CORP. 
427 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





VICTORY 





THE FAMOUS FULLER FIBER BROOM 


The finest tool of its kind 










FLOOR BRUSHES 
SCRUB BRuSHeEs 
OUST BRUSHES 
WET mops 
DRY Dusting 
FIBER BRooms 
WAK & PoLisy 
Send for Catalog 





A Size and Weight 
for Every Need 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


Industrial Division 
Hartford, Conn. 


35874 Main St. 
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Holden Book Covers 


will improve the financial situa- 
tion of your schools by extend- 
ing the lives of your school 


books 1 to 3 years longer than 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER 
COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Demountable Jxstantly 


for 


Washing Windows 


COMPLETE DEMOUNTABIL- 
ITY is an exclusive feature of The 
Draper Style V Double Roller Shade. 
Highlights of this fully demount- 
able shade are: 


(a) Pulley _ but not fast- 
ened in bracket—easy to re- 
move or apply. 


(b) Hinge type fixtures on ends 
of V light shield come apart 
by lifting pin. 

These two steps free the shade- 
pulley, cord, the pair of shades and 
the light shield on which the roller 
brackets are mounted as one part 
and assembled together by the rigid 
V light shield. 


Results of removing shades for win- 
dow washing: 


1, Cleaner windows—more light 


2. Shades conveniently cleaned and 
inspected 


3. Shade cloth and cord undamaged 


4. Healthier classroom through bet- 
ter controlled day-lighting 
5. Saving shades 
6. Saving time 
Write today for full details of this 


different shade—designed for greater 
classroom service. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


Spiceland, Indiana 
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Skilldrill Is Fist-Sized 
New “47” Model Available in Four Speeds 

Small, light and 
compact, the new 
model “47” Skill- 
drill is designed 
for production 
drilling jobs up to 
14 inch in steel 
and ¥4 inch in 
wood. With a 
weight of 34% 
pounds, a length 
of 7% inches and 
a width of 2-9/16 
inches, this machine fits in anywhere a fist will, according 
to the manufacturer. 

Diecast body, helical-cut gears and 100 per cent anti- 
friction bearings provide smooth quiet running. Two-pole 
momentary contact switch with lock allows for continuous 
operation. Extra-powerful Universal Motors are available 
in four speeds (1800, 2500, 3500 and 5000 r.p.m.) to fit 
various drilling jobs.—Skilsaw, Inc., 5033-43 Elston Avenue, 
Chicago. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS310 





Wood for Steel in Norcor’s Chair 
Auditorium “95” Folds Compactly 





This new “95” 
auditorium chair 
is of wood and it 
folds. Norcor de- 
signed it primarily 
to replace the pre- 
war 1000 series 
steel chair. Special 
features include a 
Y-type of frame 
of selected hard- 
woods and a cor- 
rectly postured 
seat and back rest 
of 5-ply birch, 
maple, elm or oak 
plywoods. 

The seat meas- 
ures 15 inches wide 
by 154% inches 
deep and is 1744 
inches from the 
floor. Corners and 
edges are rounded. Hardware is of bonderized metal. Colors 
are walnut or blond shade, stained and varnished finish. 
According to the manufacturer, the chair folds compactly 
with one simple operation. 

Four chairs are packed to a carton. Shipping weight is 
approximately 41 pounds.—Norcor Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 302 Pearl Street, Green Bay, Wis. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS311 





Address manufacturers for further information 
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Twelve Famous Americans in Color 
Appropriate for Framing, Awards 

Twelve famous Americans are portrayed in color prints 
11% by 16% inches in size, complete with information 
about each man’s life. Designed for framing, the prints are 
appropriate for classroom or corridor or they can be used 
as awards for scholarships and perfect attendance. 

Entitled “A Great American to Remember,” this series 
includes George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Alexander 
Hamilton, John Paul Jones, Ulysses S. Grant, Robert E. Lee, 
Theodore Roosevelt, John Marshall, Grover Cleveland, 
Thomas Jefferson, Paul Revere and Benjamin Franklin.— 
Grant & Wadsworth, Inc., Chrysler Building, New York 
City. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS312 





Water Colors in Cardboard 
Mixing Tray, Lift-Lid Cover Are New 
Prang water colors are in cardboard for the duration. 
Another new idea is a separate mixing tray that can be 
placed flat on the desk or drawing table. The box itself is 





then slipped into the inverted lift-lid cover. A water-resisting 
tray is provided for the brush. Instructions are included. 
Refill water color pans can be used in the new Prang 
water color boxes as well as in the earlier models. The 
manufacturer suggests conserving used pans and boxes and 
ordering refills only when necessary—American Crayon 
Company, 2002 Hayes Avenue, Sandusky, Ohio. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS313 





Records in Lyric Form Teach Spanish 
Native Artists Sing 


Seven albums of song records to aid in the study of Span- 
ish through music are being presented by RCA Victor. 
These albums grew from N.B.C.’s weekly series of broadcasts 
entitled “Pan American Holiday” and each one contains 
four supplementary booklets giving the Spanish lyrics, the 
phonetic pronunciation of the lyrics and their English 
translation. RCA Victor states that artists who are natives 
of the various countries and who enunciate Spanish clearly 
and correctly were carefully chosen to sing for the record- 
ings. Included in the albums are such well-known songs 
as “Perfidia,” “La Golondrina,” “Siboney,” “The Peanut 
Vendor” and “Mantelito Blanco.”—Victor Division, RCA 
Manufacturing Co., Camden, N. J. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS314 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 81 
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ow to accommodate more pupils in the same space... 
how to halt wall and ceiling deterioration ... how to 
conserve fuel . . . how to provide better seeing and hearing 
conditions in classrooms without undue expenditures. . . 
These wartime school problems are effectively solved 
by Nu-Wood—the insulating interior finish. Sturdy and 
durable, it quickly partitions off existing space to provide 
extra rooms. Easily applied over cracked plaster and peel- 
ing paint, Nu-Wood solves deterioration and decoration 
dilemmas. High in insulating efficiency, it helps conserve 
fuel. Available in a remarkable light-reflective board— 
Sta-Lite—it makes seeing easier. In addition, Nu-Wood 
absorbs unwelcome noise—makes classrooms quieter. 
With its fadeproof colors and charming texture, 
Nu-Wood is a most beautiful insulating interior finish. Low 
in cost, it fits into the school budget. Get full information 
—mail the coupon. 








WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Dept. 203-5, First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minnesota 
Gentlemen: 

I want to know more about the new Nu-Wood Kolor-Fast and 
Sta-Lite. Without obligation, please send me complete facts for 
new construction [1], for remodeling [7]. 
ere Ter ee ee ER rer” 


Address . ¥ rere § .7* 


City oe State 
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OF THE LOCKS WE 
BUILT FOR YOU ! 


Today, more than ever before, care of every- 
thing we. have, through periodical service and 
maintenance, is our patriotic duty. Particularly 
is this true of your National Locker Locks. 

Because of their sturdy construction and top 
quality material, average care will increase the 
usefulness of National Locks for years to come. 

Our entire lock making equipment is now be- 
ing worked at full speed, in the production of 
vital war materiel. After the big job of win- 
ning the war has been accomplished, we hope 
to again fulfill your lock requirements. 


IN 


ae 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY, Rockford, Illinois 





NOW MORE THAN EVER 
QUALITY COUNTS 


Our country is at war! We are fighting a battle 
of production. In these days schools cannot af- 
ford timewasting, error-producing, inferior qual- 
ity in their tools. 


That's why schools all over the country use 
Squires quality inkwells. Quality means effi- 
ciency and America needs efficiency every- 
where to bring us victory. 


Bakelite Low Cost 
Boston Airtight 
Inkwells Clean 





SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


351 FREEPORT ROAD PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


Interceptor Frees Drainage Lines 
Easy to Install and Clean 

Clogged drain- 
age lines are com- 
mon ailments— 
and annoying. 
Bits of _ plaster, 
clay, glass and 
other solids are al- 
ways a menace to 
drainage in school 
art or shop de- 
partments, labora- 
tories and kitch- 
ens. 

Two perforated 
metal strainers in 
the Zurn _ plaster 
interceptor waylay 





all particles en 
trained in waste 
water and prevent them from being discharged into build 
ing drainage lines. A removable sediment container makes 
complete cleaning quick and easy. 

Units were formerly made of such metals as aluminum, 
cast iron and brass. Metal is now used only for the two 
pipe connections, perforated metal strainer and the cover 
fastening device. The cover consists of an impervious non 


metallic material—J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS315 


Wail Charts Picture Forest Harvest 


Products and Resources Live in Color 


Here are two charts for classroom use that deal with 
forests and forest harvest. The first, “Products of American 
Forests,” measures 25 by 30 inches and segregates forest 
products into four classifications: products derived from 
sawlogs, wood chemistry, veneer processes and miscellane- 
ous (including naval stores). 

A second, “Where We Grow Our Trees,” is a five color 
tree-growing map of American forest resources and_ is 
28 by 34 inches in size—American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc., 1319 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS316 





NEW CATALOGS 





Script in Booklet Analysis 
History and Use Interpreted 

“Script and Manuscript Lettering” is the title of a recent 
pamphlet devoted to the history of script, its design, appli- 
cation and interpretation. Published by Higgins Ink Co., 
Inc., 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., the booklet will be 
of interest to those concerned with the development of 
lettering and handwriting, it is stated. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS317 


Address manufacturers for further information 
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WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


Booklet Indexes Electronic Supplies 


Organized for Quick Reference 


An index of radio and electronic products has just come 
off the press. Titled “Everything in Radio and Electronics,” 
it is published by Allied Radio, 833 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, and is designed for quick reference. This 
corporation states that supplies are available for war training 
and combat, for production line and maintenance purposes 
and for research and control laboratories. The manufacturer 


also offers help with priority problems. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS318 


Two Bulletins Deal With Care of Lathe 


Installation and Maintenance Featured 


Two new bulletins have just been announced on the care 
and operation of metal working lathes. Published by the 
South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind., “The Installa- 
tion and Leveling of the Lathe” gives detailed information 
on the correct installation and leveling of the lathe for pre- 
cision work. “Keep Your Lathe in Trim” tells how to make 
all necessary adjustments, check power supply, protect the 
lathe from abuse and keep it in the best operating condition. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS319 


Tips on Fluorescent Maintenance 
Outline for Peak Efficiency 
A new booklet, “War Time Tips on Fluorescent Main- 
tenance,” outlines a regular maintenance plan for those 
Valu- 
able suggestions, offered by the Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., Lighting Division, Salem, Mass., include determining 


schools that have installed some fluorescent facilities. 


the frequency of a regular cleaning schedule and figuring 
the number of lamp replacements per month. A copy of 
this pocket-sized reference booklet may be obtained from 


the producer upon request. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS320 


Scale Models Subject of Booklet 


Tool Instruction Included 

A booklet entitled “How to Build Scale Models for De- 
fense” is a recent press issue designed for instruction in 
airplane model making and published by the X-Acto Cres- 
cent Products Company, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. According to this company one or two copies will bz 
sent free of charge to any interested school person. 

This booklet is designed to aid the experienced as well as 
the novice in the proper methods of building fighters, 
bombers, torpedo and patrol planes to exact scale and in 
the application of the necessary tools. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS321 


3000 Films Listed 
Catalog Is Producer's Largest 
A new catalog listing 3000 films is available with 152 pages, 
illustrated and indexed. This represents the largest catalog 


ever issued by Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 81 








BETTER SHADES... 
BETTER EYESIGHT 


Beckley-Cardy’s SUPERTEX trans- 
lucent cloth converts sun-glare into 
soft efficient daylight. The fade- 
proof cotton duck is vat-dyed in 
pleasing taupe. No paint or chem- 
ical filler to dry and crock! That's 
one reason SUPERTEX outwears 
three ordinary shades. Double- 
Roller Demountable type gives per- 
fect, uniform control of air and 
light all day long. Free sample 
SUPERTEX and catalog No. NS 76 
on request. 


CHICAGO 

















The Sound of PEACE 


A MAJOR activity of this concern 
before the war was the production of centralized 
sound distribution equipment for the nation’s schools. 


@We take pride in the knowledge that our equip- 
ment is still serving in the distribution of lectures, 
musical programs and announcements to the coun- 
try’s classrooms, and that it is effecting daily 
communication and 


between all  schoolrooms 


departments. 


@We take pride, of course, in the part we are 
playing today in America’s future. Bogen is making 
vital communication equipment for the U. S. 
Navy and Signal Corps, and the experience we're 
gaining today will result in vast improvement in 


the school sound equipment of tomorrow. 


T oday The Tool of War 


Tomorrow The Sound of Peace 


DAVID BOGEN CO. Inc. 


663 BROADWAY 
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in WAR and in PEACE! 





Today the products of Kewaunee Manufactur- 
ing Company, whether for the Scientific Labo- 
ratory or for other wartime needs of America 
and her allies, continue to be distinguished by 
their efficiency in service. 

Kewaunee Research and Designing Engineers 
are profiting by many newly developed produc- 





Instructor’s Table 


No. W-1511 


tion methods so that when 
Peace comes we shall be able 
to bring you ex- 
ceptional values 
and even greater 
efficiency in 
Laboratory 
Furniture for 
every scientific 
use. 


| Se uauiice bjg. Ce 


LABORATORY 





Cc. G. Campbell, President 


5028 S. Center St., 


Adrian, Mich. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Perfect swivelling insures easy 


rolling and eliminates skidding! 


Preserve the beauty of your 


floors with Darnell Twin Wheel 


Piano Casters. 


Write FOR NEW DARNELL MANUAL 


DARNELL CORP., LTD., 


CLINTON, CHICAGO © 60 WALKER ST., 


36 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


MEW YORK 
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For Information on Advertised Products 


American Blower Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


American Crayon Company 
Sandusky, Ohio 


American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Ampro Corporation 
2851 N. Western Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Atkins and Company, E. C................. 
471 S. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, New York 


Beckley-Cardy ...... 
1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Bell & Howell Co., Dept. NS 5-43 
1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake Co. 70 


Elyria, Ohio 


Bogen Co., , David.... 
663 Ree rosy ‘New York, N. Y. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Celotex Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


Chevrolet Motor Division 
Detroit, Michigan 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Darnell Corp., Ltd. 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Dayton Safety Ladder Co. 
West 3rd St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Delta Manufacturing Company... 
664-E E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, ‘Wis. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
First Ave. at 44th St., 


DeVry Corporation 
1103 Armitage Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Dick Company, A. B. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Spiceland, Indiana 


Dudley Lock Corporation, Dept. 510 
570 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 


Finnell System, Inc.................. 
205 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


Fuller Brush Company 
3587A Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc......... 
Syracuse, New York 

General Electric Company, Dept. 6-318 
Schenectady, New York 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co........ 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Hillyard Chemical Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Hobart Manufacturing Co. 
Troy, Ohio 


New York, N. Y. 
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It's easy 


to get product information 
by using this postage free 
coupon. Just do this 





. Fill in key numbers of items wanted 
SIGN YOUR NAME and address 

Tear off, fold and seal 

. Mail. 
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United States 


WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


New York City. Among subjects represented are RKO and 
Universal major features, independent features, foreign lan- 
guage features, westerns, serials, shorts and related war 
effort films. Copies may be had on request. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS322 





FILM RELEASES 





West Point—Symbol of Our Army—16 mm. film record 
of West Point as it is in war time. Shows classrooms and 
laboratories at work. Illustrates application of theories and 
“book learning” to actual field maneuvers under battle 
conditions. Available in one reel titled and sound-on-film 
editions.—Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS323 


Liberian Republic—One reel. 16 mm. sound. Latest filrn 
on Africa’s only republic. Includes primitive back country 
and the modern capital of Monrovia, an industrial and 
commercial center.—Bell and Howell Company, 1801 Larch- 


mont Avenue, Chicago. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS324 


Battle for Tunisia—First fighting action pictures of U. S. 
troops in North Africa. Important as a prelude to any 
Allied invasion of Europe.—Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS325 


American Handicrafts—10 minutes sound. Black and 
white or part color. Teacher-made record of textile, pottery, 
wood carving and glass blowing industries in the North 
Carolina. mountains. Produced by Lucia Mysch, Ball Stat 
Teachers’ College, Muncie, Ind.—Bell & Howell Company, 
1801-1805 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS326 


Railroadin’—16 mm. Full color sound film. 30 minutes. 
Portrays the drama of the development and progress of 
American railroads. Directed by John Borland (director of 
“Wells Fargo”)—General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS327 


Aeronautics Films—16 mm. silent and sound. Valuable 
for preflight training. Listed subjects include aviation 
mechanics, basic theories of flight, air currents and stream- 
lining, methods of bomber identification, the story of our 
air Army from assembly line to performance and a review 
of aviation from the Wright brothers to today’s fighting 
over Europe.—Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS328 
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RACINE 


METAL CUTTING MACHINES 


Standard for Higher Quality and Greater Precision 


Precision built of select quality materials, RACINE SAWS 
are designed and built for efficient, fast, accurate metal 
cutting operations. e‘‘Utility’’ model can be had in either 
Wet or Dry Cut types. Hydraulically fed and operated, 
these machines make training easy. Simple control de- 
vices—anyone can operate. Capacity 6x 6”. e Guarded for 
complete safety and built for long, economical operation. 
¢ The modern saw for general purpose metal cutting. 
Other models up to 20” x 20” capacity are also available 
in RACINE’S complete metal cutting machine line. 


Write today for complete literature and prices. Address Dept. NS-S. 


STANDARD FOR QUALITY 


< 
08 rag ng wate RACINE, WISCONSIN e U.S.A. 























MENS ROOM 


WE MIGHT AS WELL 
HAVE DIRECTOR'S 
MEETINGS IN THERE 
SINCE THEY PUT IN 


THAT NEW PAPER 









Specify 


VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold, or Black Core—for 
high quality at low cost. The Victoria Paper 
Mills Company, Fulton, New York. 


Founded > in 1880 
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IN THE ARMY— 


“ON GUARD" 


IN SCHOOLS— 


DUDLEY 
LOCKS 


Silent sentries of student property 
. Dudley Locks are in your 
service, day and night, providing 
year-round locker protection. Fur- 
thermore, they relieve school ad- 
ministrators of the burden of re- 
sponsibility, for besides topnotch 
theft protection, Dudleys are dur- 
ably built . . . trouble-free, elimi- 
nating maintenance attention. 


The Dudley line includes, besides 
those shown here, locks for every 
school need, master-keyed com- 
bination padlocks and built-in 
locks. Write for information. 





Dept. 510 570 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Ill. 














Definitely a 
BARGAIN... 


You save when you buy Hamilton ALL-PURPOSE 
Laboratory Equipment! One All-Purpose table 
is designed for use in ANY and ALL sciences. 
We have a good stock of the No. L-245 Table 
shown above and can assure you of prompt ship- 
ment of most items in the laboratory line. Write 
us for details. 


6, 
| Komiblon MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin NS 5-43 
Please send me information on the All-Purpose Science Equipment. 





Name ...... , : = inicineiggits lial A cinexsidssustititnaccnmeiedpinadaicaionioni 
School and Position...... vibes MUS TO sastuacinepnbapnigalapaiiadsacia 
City and State... 
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Every Cahtinent Knows 


iy 


Motion Picture Equipment 


Victor Cameras and Projectors 


are favorites the world over, 
because only the finest picture 
and sound quality can be toler- 





ated in today’s vital teaching, 
combat training and. entertain- 
ment programs. Their profes- 
sionally perfect performance 
makes them the faithful servant 
to millions in War or Peace. 
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242 W. 55th St., New York « 188 W. Randolph, Chicago « Davenport, lowa 
Distributors Throughout the World 
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TOMORROW’S 


TODAY, the facilities of Minneapolis- 


Honeywell are devoted 100 per cent to the 


war effort... But tomorrow’s children will 
benefit from improvements and develop- 
ments in the field of automatic tempera- 
ture control growing out of this war effort. 


When the peace is won, Minneapolis- 





Honeywell will be ready ... ready with the 
finest and most economical automatic tem- 
perature control systems available ... for 
old school buildings or new ... large or 
small. Min .eapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., 2820 Fourth Avenue S., Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. Branches in 49 principal cities. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


control Systems 
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